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The German 
Wine Route 
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German roads will get you 
there - to the Palatinate 
woods, for instance, where 
2,000 years ago Roman 
legionaries were already 
growing wine. Each vine yields 
up to three litres of various 
kinds of wine, such as 
Riesling, Sylvaner, Muller- 
Thurgau, Scheurebe or 
Gewurztraminer. Grapes are 
gathered in the autumn but 
the season never ends. 
Palatinate people are always 
ready to throw a party, and 

wine always .hpl.de prWajef . 

place, generating 
Gemut/lchkelt and good 
cheer. As at the annual Bad 
Durkheim Wurstmarkt, or 
sausage market, the 
Deidesheim goat auction and 
the election of the German 
Wine Queen in Neustadt. Stay 
the night In wine-growing 
villages, taste the wines and 
become a connoisseur. 

Visit Germany and let the Wine 
Route be your guide. 


1. Grapes on the vine 
2 Dorrenbach 
3. St Martin 

4 Deidesheim 

5 Wachenheirri 
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Changing ideas about what 
nuclear deterrent means 
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T he Nato dispute over short-range 
nujclcar missiles has made it clear 
that the task fulfilled by the nuclear de- 
terrent is no longer understood in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

It is strange what aversions have aris- 
en to a category of weapons that has on- 
ly been used once (in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki), with effects and after-effects 
that have since ruled them out. as far as 
responsible politicians everywhere are 
concerned, as a rational means of wag- 
ing war. 

In Europe, which for decades was the 
main backdrop nf the Cold War, the fact 
that any military clash might lead to a 
nuclear holocaust was the reason why 
“hor war" was not waged. 

Wars have been waged elsewhere — 
in Asia and Africa, in the Middle East 
and in Latin America. Thev arc still be- 

V 

ing waged there, whereas Europe has 
been spared. 

How else is one to account for this 
fact than by the stationing of substantial 
stockpiles of nuclear warheads and wea- 
pons on European soil? 

When experts now refer to the nuc- 
lear deterrent having forfeited its legiti- 
mation, they may in part have been mot- 
ivated by what Herman Kahn called 
thinking about the unthinkable, i.e. nuc- 
lear war. 

There has always been a pendulum 
swing in nuclear strategy debate, with 
the emphasis first on the Bomb as a "ve- 
to weapon," i.e. the weapon that rules 
out the war option, and then on nuclear 
warfare as a possibility. 

This swing of the pendulum is reflect- 
ed in. the: changes Nato doctrine has un- 
dergone over the years; 

In the late 1950s, for. instance, it was 
caught in a cleft stick when the Soviet 
> Union built up a nuclear deterrent pot- 
ential of its own. 

.Nato's strategy of massive (nuclear) 
retaliation in response to a Soviet (con- 
ventional). attack on Western Europe 
forfeited credibility. •’ : 

The vulnerability of US cities, to. a 
nuclear attack by the Soviet Union left 
the United Slates with a choice between 
.capitulation and the risk of self-destruc-- 
lion. • 

1 After lengthy debate within Nato the 
flexible response doctrine was adopted.; 
It envisaged an intermediate ph&se of 
considered escalation! conventional and 
nuclear, prior to the ICBM Strike. 

This was an attempt to combine (he 
war-preventing veto effect of nuclear 
weapons and a credible threat (hat. they 
might be used in the event of war. 

It was also an — inevitable — depar- 


ture from “pure” deterrent teaching, 
with considerable after-effects. 

Franz Josef Strauss, Gann Defence 
Minister ut the time, was strongly criti- 
cal of the new US strategy. 

In Bonn there was a clnsh between 
“Atlantic" and '‘Gaullist" viewpoints. 
General dc Gaulle regarding the flexible 
response ns a decoupling of the security 
link between Europe and the United 
Stales. 

He took France out of military inte- 
gration within Nato and set up a nation- 
al nuclear force, France’s force tie 
frapp*. 

Its aim was, in pari, to establish a 
smaller, national deterrent capable of 
dL'aling an aggressor an unacceptable 
blow. 

It was also aimed at getting a finger 
on the American trigger by involving 
the United Slates mid its intercontinen- 
tal nuclear potential into a f-ur.ipcan 
i untlici. 

To this day France rejects the flexible 
response strategy. 

The new Nato doctrine naturally 
prompted a reappraisal of nuclear war- 
fare options. It began in the early 1 960s 
when US Defence Secretary Robert 
McNamara commissioned a quest for 
damage limiting capabilities (in the 
event of a nuclear war). 

Under Defence Secretary Schlesing- 
er, 1973-75, greater attention was paid 
to limited nuclear options, with arms 
technology being developed according- 
ly. 

Nuclear warheads grew smaller and 
carrier systems grew more accurately 
targetable. Both features were essential 
if either damage or options were to be 
limited. 

Realistic or not, this strategic reap- 
praisal by the United States definitely 
ran counter 'to European interests and 
the European view of nuclear weapons 
and their political function. 

Yet if it is true that with approximate 
nuclear parity and mutual assured des- 
truction the threat of a massive nuclear 
strike is tantamount to a suicide threat 
("shoot first, die second"), there is only 
one wfty to ensure that the nuclear de- 
terrent is effective. It is to devise realis- 
tic scenarios of feasible, graduated use 
1 Continued on page 2 





Moscow debriefing 

American Secretary ol State James Baker (right) with Bonn Foreign Minister 
Hans-Dietrich Qenscher In Brussels. Mr Baker was briefing ministers from 
other Nato nations about his visit to Moscow. (pii- ■<>-. yu-icd 

Missile debate much more than 
all about when to open talks 

W hat is the difference between not This declaration was not only signed 
yet and soon? The missile dispute bv Bonn: it bore clear siuns of Bonn 


W hat is the difference between not 
yet and soon? The missile dispute 
would seem to be merely a matter of 
liming, of when to negotiate with the 
Russians about short-range nuclear mis- 
siles. 

In reality the dispute goes deeper. 
How else is one to account for the two 
sides — America and Britain on the one, 
Germany on the other — so stubbornly 
sticking to their guns? 

Diplomats experienced in drafting 
communiques should have no difficulty 
in building a verbal bridge between “not 
yet" and “soon" in time for the Nato 
summit at the end of the month. 

All they need to do is keep to the 
June 1987 Reykjavik declaration in 
which German interests and those of its 
Nato allies were so admirably com- 
bined. 

Nato did 1 justice to the German de- 
mand for an-"byerall cpncept" and in<- 
efuded a key provision. 

It was that verifiable reductions in 
short-range • systems to equal ceilings 
were what Nato wanted, albeit in con- 
nection with the striking of n conven- 
tional balance. > 
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This declaration was not only .signed 
by Bonn; it bore clear signs of Bonn 
having played a leading role in framing 
it. 

In other words. Nato had agreed to 
concentrate on a reduction in the histor- 
ic superiority in tanks and field artillery 
the Warsaw Pact enjoys, a superiority 
that Forced Nato 30 years ago to bite the 
bullet of nuclear deterrence. 

Bonn has since parted company with 
this common groundwork (there can be 
no beating about the bush on this point), 
but it oughtn't to be loo difficult to lay a 
fresh groundwork on much the same ba- 
sis as its predecessor. 

The Nato summit might, for instance, 
set up a special consultative group and 
instruct it to give consideration now to a 
negotiating concept. 

Washington and Whitehall would 
need to tone down their "not yei," Bonn 
to tonp down its ■’soon " : : 

1 The United States and .Britain will 
need .to show greater readiness to ap- 
preciate the German interest in reduc- 
ing the Soviet nuclear superiority that 
mainly threatens Central Europe.. . 

Bonn in turn must not forget that it 
cannot dictate terms to America, Bri- 
tain ahd France on bow they are to pro- 
tect their respective service personnel 
In-Germany.' . ■ 

■ The “no nukes, no troops” argument 
may be only one aspect of psychological 
warfare among Nato allies,- but Mr. Bush 
and Mrs Thatcher 1 are both dependent 
on voter support,, which does not always 
coincide with ihe desiderata of realp oli- 
tlk. •• •• •: ' ■ ■. • •<•' -i - 

i ' Yet In reality the problems' do indeed 
go much deeper. One of them — and, 
Continued on page 6 
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the changes in Eastern Europe 


M uch thought Is currently being giv- 
en in the West to the smaller 
countries in Eastern Europe, countries 
midway between the democracies and 
the Soviet Union. 

How is the United States, how is the 
West to respond to the change that is 
sweeping Eastern Europe? 

How can the West encourage and ac- 
celerate the process, and how might it 
jeopardise it? 

US experts Henry Kissinger and 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, each of whom in- 
spired US Ostpolitik at various times, 
have resurrected the old idea of the 
West guaranteeing the. Soviet Union 
that it would not interfere in the Soviet 
sphere of influence. 

That would arguably permit the So- 
viet leaders to view developments on 
their East European doorstop with 
greater reassurance arid tolerance. . 

It would also make it easier for them 
to accept Western assistance to coun- 
ties in Eastern Central and South-East 
Europe that form part of the East bloc. 

At first glance this is a most interest- 
ing idea. Bui what could the West guar- 

Preparing for 

Gorbachov’s 

visit to Bonn 

/Chancellor, Kohl and Foreign Minister 
V^Gcnscher arc preparing for the visit 
to Bonn by the Soviet leader, Mr Gorba- 
chov, at a time when they have their work 
cut out handling the missile dispute with 
their Nato allies America and Britain. 

The advance visit by Soviet Foreign 
Minister Shevardnadze is aimed at add- 
ing the finishing touches to a joinl declar- , 
auon that will be the result of both Herr i 
Kohl s visit to Moscow last year and Mr i 
Gorbachov's forthcoming visit to Bonn. 

Now that Bonn has declared itself to i 
be loyal to Nato but sovereign on the t 
missiles issue this joim declaration seems j 
sure to be read and analysed through an I 

electron microscope in both East and 
West. 

It is intended to clarify the prospects I 
or German-Soviet cooperation in the B 
foreseeable future within the framework i 
of East-West lies and how they develop. i 
If Bonn and Moscow attach import- r 
anee to substantial results, and they seem 
to do so, the declaration will need to shed * 
more light on the shape European ties r 
are to take after the end of cold war and 

Huropea^house^" t ^ ,emere conce P t ofa S 

modMed' byboth sWesasTbddgeTo^s ' 

a stumbling block. as . 

To believe Moscow might now attempt c 

86 bCtWCen Bonn and its al- v 

hes is to underesttmate the, Soviet leader. s 

The Soviet Union is keen to ensure 
mat its security interests are heeded in ti 
Eastern Europe and accepts America's s 
interest in maintaining a military, pres- v 
once in Western Europe. j 

The signs are that pressure will not be 
exerted on Bonn. The very positioning of n 
Mr Gorbachov s visit speaks for itself. It p 
will be immediately after a visit to Lon- n 
don nnd before a visit to Paris. £ 

(Suddeuische Zeilung. Munich. 1 1 May 1 989) b 






antee the Soviet Union? That it would 
never intervene militarily in Eastern 
Europe? 

It never has done, not even when 
Hungary was maliciously invaded and 
insidiously subjected in an unequal bat- 
tle with the Red Army. 

The West even gave Moscow advance 
warning, before the Warsaw Pact inva- 
sion, of Czechoslovakia, that it would do 
nothing if the Soviet Union intervened 
there. 

It needn’t have bothered. Mr Brezh- 
nev well knew that Nato wouldn’t do in 
1968 what it had failed to do in 1956. 

A Western undertaking not to inter- 
vene militarily in Eastern Europe would 
merely repeat the self-evident. The So- 
viet Union would gain nothing. 

The only effect it would have would 
be to make smaller Warsaw Pact mem- 
bers wonder mistrustfully whether there 

was more to the statement than met the 
eye. 

The West must on no account make 
further-reaching assurances. In guaran- 
teeing political inactivity it would forgo 
options it must retain, such as threaten- 
ing to impose sanctions on the Soviet 
Union to make the use of force against 
other East bloc countries- 'more expen- 
sive. 

It must also retain the option of urg- 
ing Moscow to do something about op- 
pression such as in Poland when War- 
saw imposed martial law. 

It must continue to be able to advoc- 


Contlnued from page 1 

of nuclear weapons - not to use them in 

fact but to ensure that they never are 
used. 

So-called nuclear options are the par- 
adoxical consequence of war-preven- 
tion strategy in a situation in which the 
superpowers’ intercontinental deterrent 
capacities cancel each other out. 

What might make sense logically 
need not be easy to stomach psychologi- 
cally. Once the experts start to think 
about how feasible nuclear options are, 
it is hardly surprising that the general 
public starts to feel that a nuclear war 
might one day be waged. 

General de Gaulle's decision to set up 
a. national deterrent capability was the 
result of a different problem. 

It would, he argued, be in the United 
States, interest to regionalise a potential 
conflict in Europe, i.e. to. limit it to Eu- 
rope. : 

Western Europe, in contrast, must be 
interested in globalising any potential 
conflict in .the Old World, thereby in- 
volving the US deterrent from the out- 
set. 

This is the much-vaunted transatlan- 
ftc coupling as symbolised and demon- 
strated by the stationing of both US ser- 

Sn^urope. 0 "^ 1 ^ nuclear wea Pons 

The strategic policy purpose of Nato 
medium-range missiles' (cruise and 
Pershing 2s) was to ensure tUt US wea- 

pons wh ,ch were at NatoVdlsposa , 

hi/ h d - P °u C a . threal to Soviet territory 

by being based in Europe. 


ate freer, more democratic conditions 
and, above all, to espousing greater re- 
spect for human rights Ihrnughnul the 
Soviet sphere of influence. 

The West is committed to espouse all 
these causes by its view of man and its 
sense of political morality. Warnings, 
encouragement and demands can at 
times have some effect. 

Bui the decisive winds of change in 
the East have never come from the 
West; they have invariably resulted 
from living conditions nnd living memo- 
ries of the country in question. 

They have often been in response to a 
change in Soviet policy, which exercises 
such a decisive influence on their living 
conditions. 

The Hungarians did not rise up in 
1956 because they had been counselled 
to do so by Western statesmen; neither 
did the Czechs and Slovaks in 1968 
when they shook off Stalinism. 

Today's Poles and Hungarians are 
not engaged in a quest for a new and 
better system merely on the strength of 
Western advice. 

They have all done what they did 
when they did because the domestic si- 
tuation was ripe for a move or for a pro- 
cess of finding their own identity and 
freeing themselves from the constraints 
of what they felt to be an alien system. 

What the nations and slates of East- 
ern Europe achieve will continue to he 

mainly the result of their own hard 
work. 

Yet the West can make some things 
easier and others a little less difficult for 
people in Eastern Europe. It will be ahlc 
to do even more once these smaller 
countries in Eastern Europe have pro- 
gressed from the stage of uncertain au- 


That reinforced the credibility of 
both the deterrent and the linkage of 

risks between America and Western 
Europe. 

This is the context in which the short- 
range missile dispute must be seen. 
Alongside sea- and airborne nuclear 
weapons under the command of Saceur 
Nato’s Supreme Allied Commander Eu- 
rope, these missiles arc, in the wake of 
the INF Treaty, the only remaining 
land-based transatlantic deterrent link. 

There can be no dopbt that these mis- 
siles, like all nuclear weapons, have a 
war- preventing, veto effect. But there 
can also be no doubt that they have op- 
erational functions within the frame- 
work of defence strategy In Central Eu- 
rope. • -i 

Besides, by virtue' of . their limited 
range they have an even, more powerful 
deterrent effect than nuclear weapons in 
general. . . , . 

The one, strategic function does not 
contradict the other, pqlitical function: 
the role of nuclear weapons in first and 
foremdst preventing war. r 1 "" 

Short-range missiles maintain the 
transatlantic strategic link, but the psy- 
chological burdens imposed by. the nuc* 
lear deterrent are variously distributed. 

That accounts for most of the differ- 
ences between the allies: between 
roughly speaking, America arid Britain 
on the one hand pnd the continental Eu- 
ropeans on the other, with France as a 

nuclear power being in an exceptional 
position. . , 

To concentrate exclusively on.strate- 
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tnnomy to a state of foil Sover 
The West, and Wcs.cn, 
dally, will then he able to lend iW 
or mous assistance, starting i n thT. 1 
omic sector but extending muchfW 
We will be able to advfcetW 
how to establish democracy and^. 
tutional government so as to eosu ^ 
both are lasting and don’t harm! 

selves or cnch other. * 

It would also be useful if u, el 
could, by setting a good example a 
the East how to resolve conlLi, 
ethnic minorities, which have*, 
more serious in a number of Em! 
countries nnd lie like n minefield* 
wny of domestic and foreign J 
throughout the region. 

The most important poinn^fc/, 
the larger European countries, 
peat the mistakes they 
1920s, 1930s and 1940s. 

Cannon fodder 


Between the first and second i; 
wars they viewed the small mti 
Eastern and South-East 

as a means to their own mwcMlr 
self-centred ends. 

They snw them as a buffer, affoif 
them protcclinn, as cannon foddw 
ns suitable material for econon 
ploitalinn, political hegemony an. 
tural expansion. 

At the end of the Second WorfJ'i 
these countries were swapped will!. 1 
in by the West in exchange for 
cooperation on other points. 

German, French, Italian, Ml? 
US policy toward East Central Eu) 
must, if it is not to be Imill on sadLi- 
•sure our neighbours to the calif 
rights, opportunities and human dr 
I here must he im return warn- 
which the smaller a runt raw In Fas' 
Europe have to do as they arc toldi 

others. Johann Georg ReissmiMc 

fE-ninkfiirli'r AllgememeZc.: 
Kir l>eu Ischlund, 9 May K 

gic considerations is to forget that 
etiology is an important factor in to 
national affairs. 

What people think is wliat is ps 1 ' 
ically real nnd effective, and ft 
■neons views held about both frir^ 
and foes. 

The worst consequence of thef 
aile dispute would he for Niitofl^ 
tries to split politically, lending^' 
ally to what Wolfram Hanricdci',* 141 
pert on transatlantic ties, recently* 
scribed hs: 

"America appearing increasingly* 
predictable In the Federal Rep** 
nnd the Federal Republic appearing 
creasingly 1 unreliable as a 

the United States.” jjjpwi 

Giiniher Nonneffi^ 
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■ EUROPE 1992 

Monetary union: 
its causes 

and effects 

A part from their Christian names. 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl and his 
predecessor, Helmut Schmidt, have 
little in common. But there is one other 
thing that does bind them: both are 
staunch Europeans. 

He lm ut Schmidt has once more come 
out in favour of the creation of Euro- 
pean monetary union, as has Helmut 

Kohl. 

Through the CDU party secretary, 
Heiner Geissler, Kohl has let it be 
known that he wants to be “the chancel- 
lor for European unity.” 

Unfortunately, this much longed-for 
European economic and monetary un- 
ion is still an extraordinarily problemat- 
ic venture. Anyone who lias doubts 
about that has only to read the Dclors 
Committee report on economic and 
monetary union within ihe European 
Community. 

The paper spells out precisely a 
three-stage plan for monetary union, 
but wisely avoids making any reference 
to a time plan. Too well the writers of 
the paper remember how wretchedly 
the Europeans foundered in their first 
approach 20 years ago. 

The Werner Report of 1970 wanted 
to see economic and monetary union 
within the space of ten years — this was 
a utopian goal, as everyone now knows. 

ificic -js no duubi dim die European 
Community has made considerable 

V 

progress in the meantime. The Euro- 
pean Monetary System was created ai 
the end of the 1970s and has withstood 
the tests placed on it astonishingly well. 
By the end of 1992 the single European 
market will be in place. 

But none of these successes mark u 
breakthrough to the road for economic 
and monetary union. This union, as the 
Delors Committee emphasised, means 
"far more than a single European mar- 
ket programme and calls for clear steps 
in all sectors of economic decision-mak- 
ing." 

The Delors Committee describes un- 
equivocally where these “clear steps” 
would have to lead if there should be 
economic and monetary union. 

' Monetary union involves total con- 
vertability of the currency as well as a 
complete liberalisation of capital trans- 
fer; but above all it would mean a total 
link of exchange rates (without fluctua- 
tion margins). 

It is obvious from this that ihe way is 
then cleared for a “European central 
bank” and a joint European currency. 

Economic union involves not only a 
common market but -also common 
competition, structural and regional 
policies, but’ above all things a coordi- 
nation of economic policy, linked to 
binding regulations governing budge- 
tary policy — and there's the rub. 

The question arises if all those who 
are influencing public opinion with their 
glowing convictions for Europe and for 
an economic and monetary union, ai'e 
aware of the consequences of such a far- 
reaching economic connection/ 

It would mean that the ; governments 
of the member-states of the 1 European 
Community must 'abandon their sover- 
eignty, at least in economic affairs, arid 
place themselves in the hands of Euro- 
pean institutions. 1 . ' 


The consequences, as Britain's Chan- 
cellor of the Excheque, Nigel Lawson, 
rightly said, would be a political union 
like the United States of America and 
the end of the nation state. For this rea- 
son the British reject the idea of econ- 
omic and monetary union. 

The British government has not been 
impressed by the Delors Commission, 
which to calm fears stated that after the 
realisation of an economic and mone- 
tary union the Community would conti- 
nue to be made up “of individual nations 
with differing economic, social, cultural 
and political characteristics,” and (hat 
individual member-states would retain a 
certain degree of autonomy in their 
economic decisions. 

The remaining part of- the report 
shows, however, that this "certain de- 
gree” only involved a very indefinite 
residue of national independence in the 
vital area of politics. 

West German politicians do not ap- 
pear to give prime importance to the 
sovereignty question. What is important 
in the Federal Republic is that econom- 
ic and monetary union is committed to 
the goal of price stability, which the 
Dclors report makes quite clear. 

However, this does not eliminate the 
disadvantages which further standardi- 
sation would bring with it, before the 
advantages were perceptible in the Fed- 
eral Republic. 

In any community the rich must sup- 
port the poor. That is valid, as the con- 
siderable West German contribution to 
the EC budget makes clear, even today. 

But beyond that there is the question 
whether the high living standards in the 
Federal Republic could be maintained. 
Increasing financial obligations for the 
Community could make it necessary to 
cut welfare benefits. 

In addition n 1 ^ uncertain v. bethel 
there will be enough cash left over to 
support structurally weak regions of the 
Federal Republic, when more money 
would have to be pumped into (lie un- 
derdeveloped southern regions of Eu- 
rope. 

New pressures arc building up in 
wage policies because consideration 
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must be given to ihe low wage levels 
paid in Portugal or Spain (where good 
cars are also produced). 

If a European central bank had to in- 
crease interest rates considerably to 
combat inflation, when it was only ne- 
cessary in the Federal Republic, the 
West German economy would suffer 
more than really necessary from this. 

That is not aU. The Delors Committee 
has come out in favour, of a strengthen- 
ing of the market mechanism but West 
German guardians of the market econo- 
my are astonished at what other coun- 
tries comprehend as market mechanism. 

From this background it is superflu- 
ous to draw attention to- the effects of 
European integration on taxation to il- 
lustrate the inevitable consequences.: 

The path to European economic and 
monetary, union is paved with many 
German ' contributions and sacrifices. 
The inevitable rehunciation of sover- 
eignty will be expensive. Anyone- who is 
enthusiastic for Europe, and advocates 
the creation of economic and monetary 
union, should not be silent about this. 

This does not meah that further econ- 
onic union in Europe would only bring 
with -it disadvantages.' On the- contrary: 
the sacrifice is a good investment in a 
belter future. It is an important respon- 
Continued onpage 7 


Fear that advantages will go 
to highly populated areas 

W hen Frankfurt city councillors gel ...? ’JiV.?: 

enthusiastic abo ui the advan t ages ■ " ‘ h&v . '•< i*'*: • V ■ Lrl 1 V*\ i v £ 


vv enthusiastic about the advantages 
of the single Europe mnrket which comes 
into effect in 1992, their colleagues in 
Fulda, Emden and'the cities along the 
north German coastline listen with 
mixed feelings. 

They cannot call themselves “Europe's 
gateway to the world," or ‘The desk of 
Europe as can Frankfurt. 

Communities on the periphery of the 
single market fear that when the single 
European market is in place they will be 
put at further disadvantage. 

This anxiety is not unfounded, as was 
conceded at the German Cities Confer- 
ence. The conference report admitted 
there were widely held views that the 
market would favour major centres of in- 
dustry, high-technology nnd population. 
That included south England, north-west 
Europe, eastern France, south-western 
Germany and northern Italy. 

The single European market docs not 
mean just the dismantling of bureaucrat: 
ic hurdles. Hans-Gcorg Lange, a council- 
lor of the cities conference, said; “Com- 
munities will in future be assessed for aid 
on Community averages.” 

The EC regional funds were looked at 
afresh with this proviso at the beginning 
of March. 

Cash from Brussels will he given main- 
ly to the structurally weak regions in 
southern Europe. Only those regions in 
the Federal Republic which arc going 
through industrial reorganisation, or 
those regions which until now have lived 
lium ugi'ieuliui e, ean hupc fur aid. 

As far ns the Commission is con- 
cerned these criteria apply not only rn 
Bremen, Saarbriickcn. Saarlouis, Em- 
den, the self-governing cities of the Ruhr 
such us Duisburg and Oberhauscn. hut to 
several districts in southern Bavaria. 

Rated by these standards' certain re- 
gions in Lower Saxony, until now favou- 
rably treated, will no long get EC sup- 
port. 

Bonn's arrangements to promote the 
economy of border regions will also be 
cut or considerably reduced. These areas 
are relatively at a disadvantage and in 
need of development compared with 
other regions in the Federal Republic, 
but they are considerably better off than 
regions in Italy's Mezzogiorno or Portu- 
gal- 

In the view of the cities conference this 
is hard for those concerned but a justifi- 
ed consequence. The conference presi- 
dent, Herbert Schmalslieg, does not like 
to hear moaning about the plight of peri- 
pheral regions. He points out that Eu- 
rope is not just the single market. 

Cities sucji as Hanoyer, wjiose mayor 
he is, and Fulda' will benefit from the 
openiag of Eastern Europe towards the 

West. \ , i . 

In any event) he said, the cities must 
make a contribution themselves. Fulda 
has problems, but economic -promotion 
is given top priority by the mayor, Wolf- 
gang Hamberger (CDU). 

Officials in Fuldri kre’ sceptical about 
contacts with neighbouring East Ger- 
many, and the Fulda chamber of com- 
merce and industry still speaks of “the 
burden of the Inner German frontier.” 

Officials in Fuldb are Insisting on an 
■ “eastern" approach td improve relations. 

Hamberger and leaders of local indus- 
try prefer to keep their attention focused 
on the single European market. 1 1 .' 

Other cities at present are having 1 to 
learn that there are not only advantages 


to be had from a single European mar- 
ket. 

In Emden, for instance, Volkswagen 
provides thousands of jobs. Mayor Alwin 
Brinkmann said: “Without Volkswagen 
we would already be in the poor house.” 

VW executives in Emden have given 
assurances that the plant will continue to 
operate there. But with concentration on 
one industry Emden is in a wobbly posi- 
tion. 

It would be catastrophic for the city- 
port if there were the slightest cutback 
in production and a reduction in jobs 
which would he an unavoidable conse- 
quence. 

It is not easy to break out of this di- 
lemma, especially as Emden has con- 
centrated on another project which is 
highlighting another consequence of the 
single European market: hitter competi- 
tion between cities. 

Emden has stood up for the construc- 
tion of the Dollart port complex for some 
lime so as to create another area for job 
creation alongside Volkswagen. 

This notion has met with little appro- 
val among other city ports. Bremen's 
mayor, Klaus Wcdcnicicr. said: "That is 
an alternative which will iv>i attract new 
cargo, hut will only reduce the profits of 
Bremen's pon operating company.” 

WiMvmo'ivi'-- fv.tis i» iw tvc« igt * Hind- 
legs in fact, becauc the Do I Jar I port pro- 
ject will probably never he built oul of 
environmental protection consider- 
ations. 

Bui this has not eliminated Bremen's 
problems. Rotterdam has attracted away 
a large proportion of Bremen's freight 
revenue over the past few years. 

There are also likely to be problems 
with the merger of Daimler nnd MBB. 
which will mean that there will be one ex- 
ecutive controlling 20.000 jobs. Wede- 
meier complained that Bremen had not 
been consulted in any way. 

The location factor has become a true 
matter for feuding among the cities in the 
Ruhr. 

A Canadian concern wants to build a 
gigantic leisure and shopping centre in 
Oberhausen. This is an awkward situa- 
tion for the city councillors for thou- 
sands of jobs have been lost with the dec- 
line of heavy industry. The Canadian 
project would involve the creation of 
about 1 8,000 jobs. 

But neighbouring Duisburg is bitterly 
opposed to this project, which would 
‘ “drive the retail trade in the city and the 
■surroundings right into the ground.” - 

Duisburg’s mayor, Josef <Klings, is 
aware of the concern officials in Ober- 
hauscn have, but he warns about the con- 
sequences for the whole of the Ruhr. 

He said: “We know all- about what 
monostructure involves and we don’t 
want to experience that again." . 

He has greater hopes in : the construc- 
tion of the free port< He said: "We are at 
the centre of European inland water- 
ways.” .. ,i • 

, Qvcr the next few. years DM400m 
will be invested ; in it and ihicre is to.be 
closer, cooperation, with Rotterdam. 
1 With .this, Duisburg however,, attacks 
Hamburg and Bremen in life rear. 

• Christine Skowranowjkl 

(Frankfurter RunUschau, 29 April 1989) 
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40 years ago 

I 'Donn, J949: Konrad Adenauer f 
"made his way to the rostrkm and 
said: “For us Germans this is the 
first happy day since 1 933.” 

I After tough negotations with the 
I western allies and the premiers of 
| the Lander , the Parliamentary 
Council (Adenauer was its presi- 
dent) had convened finally reached 
agreement on the wording of Basic 
Law, a new German constitution. 

On 8 May, 1949, exactly four 
I years after the German surrender, 
Basic Law was adopted bv the ple- 
num by 53 votes to 13. I 

Six of t|ie eight CSU deputies and . 
six deputies of the smaller groupings 
- Deutsche Partei (DP), Zentrum 
and the Kommunistische Partei 
DcutschEands (KPD) — voted against. 

Following the Letter, of Approval 
by the Military Governors four days 
later the third democratic constitu- 
tion in German history following the 
1849 and the Wcimer constitutions 
was promulgated on 23 May. 

The 65 “authors of the constitu- 
tion" with full voting righis.(6 1 men 
uml 4 women), of which only three 
arc still alive today, originally hoped 
to fulfil their task within just a few 
weeks in the former assembly hall at 
Bonn's Piidagugische Akademie. 

In the end it look eight months. 

The total cost far exceeded orig- 
inal expectations. The host region of 
North Rhinc-Westphalia began by 
providing DM312.UUO; the final 
costs amounted to DM2.8m: 

The regional government in 
Dusseldorf had to pcsteT the 'gov- 
ernments of the other Lander for , 
years to get their respective shares 
of these costs. j 

The premiers of the Lander took 
much more care to make sure that I 
they got their fair share of the dis- 
tribution of tax revenue. 

A fierce dispute over the future 
revenue apportionment between the 
Federal Government and the 
Lander ( Finanzansgleich), in which 
tpe military governors also inter- 
vened, almost led to a breakdown of 

consultations during the final phase. 

Pressed for time agreement was 
finally reached. It was called the 
^miracle of the Parliamentary Coun- 

With the exception of turnover 
tax the revenue of the major fiscal 
charges found its way into the trea- 
suries of the Lander and a divided 

duced admmislralion was intro- 
had" .« thC h ? ds of the Under 

Had to do some horsetrading with 
eir powers in the Bundesrat, the 
upper house of government. 

right r ° f objection of the 
Bundesrat, for example, were re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Right up until the final vote 
agreement was not reached on the 
future electoral law. 

It was adopted two days later, on 

rnn/rs.? gam,t 1,K! vo,es of 'he 
LDU/CSU representatives, who 

wonted a majority vote system mo- 
delled on the British system. 

In a subsequent vote the motion 
forwarded by the Christian Democ- 
rats and the FDP for a plebiscite on 
the new constitution was defeated. ■ I 

Joachim Schucht 

(Nnrdt.il Zoning. Oldenburg. 6 Mny 1 989) 


PERSPECTIVE 


The birth of a constitution and a 
blueprint for a new beginning 


The author. Professor Hans H. 
Klein, is a Federal Constitutional 
Court judge. 

T he 40th anniversary of the promulga- 
tion of the Basic Law of the Federal 
Republic of Germany would normally 
justify unreserved jubilation. 

The fact that this anniversary coin- 
cides with the 40th anniversary of the 
foundation of the “second” German state 
mars the occasion. 

Unfortunately, the blessings of the 
democratic constitutional state Basic 
Law created are not shared by all Ger- 
mans. 

Those who were unable to help elabor- 
ate the Basic Law still live — with the ex- 
ception of the population of the Saarland 
— uiulera regime of servitude, 

Nevertheless, there is legitimate cause 
for joy: Against the background of Ger- 
man history, in particular during the 20th 
century, the 40-year existence of a free 
German democracy means 
that it is now taken for granted. 

Irrespective of a number of disquieting 
developments recently the West German 
state and its constitution attest to a com- 
mendable stability in this anniversaiy year. 

Both the diagnosis and the prognosis 
can be fairly described as favourable. 

The occasion calls to mind a series of 

other events of historical significance, all 

of which are closely connected with our 
subject matter: 

• - The year 1949 also witnessed the 
creation of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganisation (Nato). 

In the prologue to the Nato treaty the 
contracting parties show that they are 
“determined to guarantee the freedom, 
the common heritage and the civilisation 
of its peoples on the basis of the princi- 
ples of democracy, the freedom of the in- 
dividual and the rule of law”. 

The alliance deserves a great deal of 
the credit for a forty-year period of peace 
in Europe and the preservation of liberty 
in Western Europe. 

• — In 1939 Europe drifted into the hell 
of war — a war which was also the result 
of the initial retreat of democracies in the 
face of the brutal aggressiveness of a Nazi 
dictatorship which understood how to 
ensure the backing of the Communist 
dictatorship of the Soviet Union. 

The abominable crimes perpetrated by 
the Communists and the Nazis spurred 
on the idea of human rights which even- 
tually led to the establishment of the Un- 
ited Nations and its Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. 

• — In 1919 the Weimar constitution 
emerged from military defeat and revolu- 
tion as the first effective Reich constitu- 
lion to contain an extensive list of human 

rights. This constitution was able to nick 
up the thread of the p 

• — Reich constitution drawn up by the 

sr "f 8 ir b ' y in Frankta " p -' s - 

_ This attempt to introduce a legally 
binding framework for the “basic rfgh ts 
of the German people”, however, failed. 

The Court of the Reich envisaged in 
his constitution was empowered to nass 

KKSr COm P' ai " ts by German oit- 
«ens n„ the grounds of a violation of the 
ghls guaranteed by the. constitution. 

The Pnulskirche, therefore, deliberate- 


ly sought to continue the tradition rooted 
in the 

• — Declaration of Human and Civil 
Rights adopted by the French Nntional 
Assembly in 1789, and even more clearly 

in the Anglo-American legal tradition, us 
reflected in 

• — the first Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States in 1789 and, 
one hundred years before, 

• - in the English Bill of Rights in 
1689, and 

• — in the Habeas Corpus Act in 1 679. 
The legitimatory basis of the state con- 
stituted by the Basic Lnw is twofold. 

On the one hand, there is the concept of 
democratic freedom: "All authority of the 
state emanates from the people" (Article 
20, paragraph 2. sentence 1 Basic Law). 

This is complemented by the concept of 
freedom safeguarded by basic rights. 

In marked dissociation from any form 
of totalitarianism the Basic Law guaran- 
tees persona] and political freedom and 
seeks precautions against their misuse. 

It declares that a person’s human dig- 
nity is inviolable and makes it a commit- 
ment foi all authority of state to respect 
and protect this dignity. 

The state exists in the interests of hu- 
man beings, not vice versa. 

In the constitutional state the primacy 
of law prevails, in a totalitarian slate the 
primacy of the dogma declared hv the re- 
spectively ruling hierarchy to he binding. 

Oil the one hand, the individual us 
such is cm off from the pnwers of cHffpo^ 

sit ion of the state; on the other, it is sub- 
ject to arbitrary disposition. 

In order to protect human dignity the 
Basic Law acknowledges that inviolable 
and inalienable human rights form the 
basis of any human community, of peace 
and of justice throughout the world (Ar- 
ticle 1 , paragraph 2 ). 

The guarantee of human rights as an 
indispensable prerequisite for pcuce anil 

*...* «■ Ce A- v>~ . w ' : .* 
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justice the authors of the constitution 
formulated an insight in this respect 
which was already reflected in the French 

inY™? 110 " ° f Hummi and Civil Rigbli* 

The declaration of intent is not en- 
ough. With great resolution the authority 
of the state in all its manifestations, as 
legislative, executive and judicial power, 
is bound to the basic rights and' the con- 
stitution as a whole. 

The efficacy of this move is lastingly en- 
sured, above all, through a comprehensive 
legal protection safeguard, a broadly rami- 
fied system of independent jurisdiction, 
and -a Constitutional Court equipped with 
extensive powers, to which any citizen can 
appeal if it feels that its basic rights have 

been violated by the state. . 

The power of the bearer of the author- 
ity of state is divested of its sovereignty. 

■ ■ As opposed to (he situation in the days 
of the Weimar Republic, the the binding 
nature of 1 basic rights for the ; legislator 
cannot be contested on ■ the basis of the 
Basic Law. This.is beyond all doubt, ; 

In this respect the constitution follows 
the example set by the United States of 

America: comprehensive; binding of all 

authority of the.state to basic rights and 

the sanctioning of that authority by a 


consilulionul judiciary equipped mu 
necessary powers. ^ 

The democratic constitutional a. 
imd only this polity — .somehow as*, 
J« give. he community the po» tri I 
to fulfil Its numerous tasks in a J 
industrial society, while at thesam* 
organising the situation in such if 
that this power is not abused \otnm> 
upon or even eliminate this fog^ . 

For the sake of ntnintninim on 
peace as a necessary precondition U 
existence of Ireedom the deniocrafitc 
simitionnl state holds the monopoly* 
legitimate 1 exercise of power - alii 
there are signs of erosion in this field 
I lowever, in awareness of the A 
ol such a monopoly the state subje 
self to a commitment to the rule ofjfc 
Political power is only afford^ 
limited period. 

There are wide-ranging mecta^ 

control, an extensive system of “tkj 

and balances", in which the political! 

position, the political parties, the pr 

sional associations, the courts, the. 

offices, the press, the broadcasting!. 

and, last but not least, the iiulividV. 

i/ens are assigned important function 

The Basic Law formulates iheb 

rights as on the whole succinctly cir..:- 

scribed and directly applicable lepll- 

scripts without any bombast. 

The basic lights are not only A ■■ 

ations of programmatic intent. Ttou 

any popular catcchistic form imciKl^ 
j rtflficnrlon. 

Judicial piuciicc lias cii.su/nrf dir 
the lirsl lour decades of the Basic La- 
history that there is a general awarem 
oF the law in everyday life nnd than 
provisions arc not viewed as some on; 
tamable ideal. 

On the whole, the public order in u 
Federal Republic of Germany isaliw 
order grounded in basic rights. 

Flic bnsic rights nrc guaranteed tp 
slate, arc directed against the stated 
its is the same state which vouched 
their effectiveness. 

There is no reform which could bet 
mired more than the inonpolisation^' 
legitimate power by the slntc andilst' 
tfol by the institutions of the denux* 
constitutional state, first and fofi *® 1 
the basic rights. 

Peace and freedom only exist iftl** 
justice. Justice only deserves the iwn*! 
is not merely a coercive order, but.sdt* 
autonomous individual as its yardstick 
Apart from a few exceptions, theft* 
no social basic rights in the Basic 
Not because the Tact that Irflgffi 6 
dom alone does not guarantee 5 *^! 
dom was perhaps overlooke d 
•of early capitalistic liberttlia jW tf- 
.In order to be able to develop the# 
portunity of freedom opened up to lb* 
by the basic rights the individual (J 
have a 'minimum ■ amount of • malt* 
gOOds. . . i . 

The Basic Law takes this intoacdf 
by urging the state to act with a ' 
conscience" on the basis of the prijp 
■ of the social welfare state, Not only®*' 
lieve. dire need, but. also to: briug^f , 

social justice in society. /ijjjjjj 

Political decision-makers, are j 
ed with the task of determining did® 5 
sary extent of the redistribution 
wealth in such a way. that theen'eifflffij 1 
‘ leased by the guarantee of basic 
can ■ develop, .efficiency! and 'tfre.jjPf 
Continued on page 
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Continued from page 4 

achieve are Justly rewarded, and social 
injustice does' not lead to a lack of free- 
dom. The decision not to include basic 
social rights, on the other hand, is justifi- 
ed in two respects. 

First, they are necessarily subject to 
the proviso of the Financially feasible. 

They remain promises, whose non-ful- 
filment infringes upon (He authority of 
the constitution in its entirety. 

Second, basic social rights and classi- 
cal civil rights and liberties are basically 
incompatible: the right to work rules out 
the freedom of occupational choice; the 
right to study requires the rationing of 
university/college places and thus elimi- 
nates the freedom of choosing ohe’s 
place of study . 1 ' 1 1 ' 1 

Constitutional law has to decide 
whether to give priority to the freedom of 
the individual or to his claims against the 
state — an equal guarantee for both is im- 
possible. 

Experience shows that wherever the 
state has given legal priority to the social 
commitments both freedom and social 
justice suffer. 

The democratic constitutional state 
moves in the other direction; It guarantee 
the freedom of the individual, increases 
the chances of economic prosperity of 
the community, and thus creates the 
means of establishing social justice. 

Particularly in view of the consider- 
able extent of freedom guaranteed by the 
democratic constitutional state this state 
needs the loyalty of its citizens. 

It relics on their participation, their 
voluntary involvement in community af- 
fnirs, and, finally, their law-abidingness. 

Its existence is always awkward and 
threatened, since it cannot generally en- 
force the preconditions for its survival, 
only in exceptional cases. 

I lie basic freedom of conscience, tor 
example, guaranteed by the constitution 
without any express reservation, shows 
just how much the constitutional state re- 
lies on the civic spirit of its citizens: it en- 
trusts the compliance with its rules to the 
conscience of the individual. 

It nut only respects the decision of the 
conscience because of tolerance, but 
guarantees it as a subjective right. 

In doing so it presupposes the funda- 
mental law-abidingness of its citizens, re- 
gardless of whether this stems from the 
conviction of the correctness of the law or 
from the realisation that the stability of a 
legal order is a necessary precondition for 
the peacefulness of social life and for the 
protection of the weak against the strong. 

Goethe once said that he would prefer 
to suffer an injustice than to suffer disor- 
der. 

He knew that disorder means the end 
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Sealed. Konrad Adehauer, President of the Parliamentary Council, signs the 
Basic Law document In 1949. (Pham; Key none) 


and nrrogance. The world lias little rea- 
son to believe that it could recover with a 
dose of the German character of all char- 
acters. 

Anyone in Germany who goes so far as 
to lecture those from whom wc first had 
to learn about the meaning and signific- 
ance of democratic constitutionality 
causes embarrassment and offence. 

The recollection of the international 
dimension or human rights and basic lib- 
erties reflects a twofold commitment, two 
sides of tile raison detai of the Federal 
Republic ol Germany. 

One side attempts to use all the peace- 
ful means available to also enable a life in 
freedom for those Germans who have 
been denied this much longer than hall a 
iemui>. 

“The entire German people Is called 
upon to achieve the unity and freedom of 
Germany in free self-determination.” 

V 

Furthermore, the reference to the idea 
of human rights underlying all statehood 
places Germany irrevocably in the com- 
munity of free peoples. 

It is the basis and necessary precondi- 
tion for its existence as a free democracy. 

The Federal Republic of Germany, 
therefore, is at the same time a part and a 
motor of the movement which tried to 
achieve a breakthrough for human rights 
throughout the world following the sec- 
ond world war. 

The universal power developed by the 
idea of human rights owes its existence to 
the momentum of this movement. 

It is impossible in this article to list the 
stages, successes and failures of this 
development. 


On the one hand, there is the concept 
of the human being as an imcllcclunl and 
moral personality, endowed a priori with 
certain rights which must he respected by 
the state; on the other bund, wc find the 
assumption that, in (he words of Karl 
Marx (Feuerbach theses) the human be- 
ing is ‘‘not an abstract concept inherent to 
each specific individual", but “the ensem- 
ble of social conditions." 

The prevailing principle in the Com- 
munist interpretation of basic rights, the 
unity of rights and obligations, follows 
from this premise. 

Insisting on one's rights against the 
stale is then viewed as a reflection of a 
lack of or an insufficient social con- 
sciousness Hint leads to the application of 
slate sanctions lu remedy mallei s. 

Objective freedom is .socialised free- 
dom. it is not autonomous hut hctcrono- 
nious. 

Freedom is then no more that "approval 
of the objective necessity" (Ernst- Wolf- 
gang Bdckenforde), the content of which is 
defined bindingly by respective rulers. 

Despite u number of relaxations recent- 
ly the doctrine of the Communist states 
still clings ro this point of departure. 

One of its most relentless forms at pres- 
ent in Islamic fundamentalism. 

The western, especially the West Ger- 
man, basic rights theory has also occasion- 
ally shown itself to be ideology-prone. 

The — basically totalitarian — tempta- 
tion to define in the interests of the state 
what can serve the individual in the reali- 
sation of his designation is ubiquitous. 

The discussion on the introduction of 
private broadcasting in the Federal Re- 


Anyohc who denies hostility, where it 
exists is on the way to self-abandonment, 
soon reaching the “point of no return”. 

Hostility must not be created or even 
' reciprocated, but it should not be ignored 
or concealed. 

The objective dispute over the correct 
understanding of human rights, a dispute 
which cannot be reconciled arbitrarily or 
by compromise, decides the fate of the 
world between freedom and the lack of 
freedom. 

There is no cause for pessimism. The 
Communist — or more generally: the col- 
lectivist — conception of freedom and hu- 
man rights is incompatible with the man- 
ner of its recognition under international 
law. 

The international agreements on civil 
and political rights and on economic, so- 
cial and cultural rights, to which Warsaw 
Pact states have also acceded, are based 
on the “recognition of the dignity inherent 
to all members of the human community 
and on the equality nnd inalienability of 
their rights” as well as on the “realisation 
that these rights derive from the dignity in- 
herent to nian" (preamble). 

They ohlige the signatory states to create 
freedoms in and through their Legal sys- 
tems, free from the access of government. 

The course of the CSCF. process and 
the signs of movement in the Soviet sphere 
of power arc encouraging and stimulate 
the forces of freedom. They do not. admit- 
tedly. allow a decline in one's own effort to 
realise freedom. 

Progress is the fruit ot untiring insist- 
ence on the realisation of human rights, 
not of the resigned and convenient search 
for compromises. 

The policies of suites may he forced in 
opt for the laiicr for tactical consider- 
ations. but thev siloviki never lose sight of 
the ultimate H“:il 01 remain silent. 

1 lie situation Jitters loi caeli imiivijuai 
and non-governmental organisation. They 
must he set the tusk of pointing out the vi- 
olation of human rights wherever it occurs, 
without ideological hlinkers and without 
showing political consideration. 

The Germans would he well-advised to 
concentrate on those parts of their Father- 
land. whose inhabitants, Germans just like 
them, arc subjected 10 the suppression of 
their human rights day in. day out. 

The general prohibition of intervention 
under international law', the target of re- 
peated protest by those states guilty of re- 
gular violations of human rights, only 
binds states, and only in accordance with 
legal norms of equal rank and of a special 
kind which define the extent of the do- 
maine rexrvee protected by the interven- 
tion prohibition. 

Human rights form the basis of any 
community, of peace and of justice 


of all justice. 

The rights of the citizens are merely 
the reverse side of their only partly 
norm-regulated and only partly norm-re- 
gulatable obligations. 

In a state based on the principle of lib- 
erty the manner in which citizens devel- 
ops their individual leanings and interests 
is only outwardly and formally, and fur? 
thermore selectively, limited by laws. 

"Their liberty is subject is subject to' a 
prohibitions! rather than authorisatipnal 
proviso, and the scope of the prohibition- 
al proviso is limited. 

It is important to emphasise that tlie 
democratic constitutional state can only 
survive on the 1 firm foundation of deve- 
loped political ethics. 

Apart from the opportunity of person- 
al liberty each individual citizen itiustlias 
civic rights and duties. 1 

The humart rights grounding of the ba- 
sic rights guaranteed by the cpnstitutidn 
set its sights on ‘ p£ace and justice 
throughout the world. ‘ • ' ' 

This is not a call for overzealousness 


One of its major successes is that no 
country which values its reputation — na- 
tionally and internationally — can dare to 
openly stand in the way of the idea of ba- 
sic rights. 

This often takes place., howe vermin a-. 
less obvious way. 

The struggle is no longer for the recog- 
nition of basic rights, but for the 'nature 
of their content. 

The question in dispute is whether ba- 
sic rights guarantee subjective or objec- 
tive liberty, whether they guarantee the 
individual the right of individual self-de- 
termination, to responsible action within 
the limits of compatibility with commun- 
ity norms or whether they assign an obli- 
gation status on the basis of the assump- 
tion that an individual can only achieve 
true freedom if its individual action com- 
plies with the Interests of the community 
to which it belongs. 

It is obvious that these diametrically 
opposed interpretations of basic rights 
also conceal contrasting concepts of the 
nature of human beings. 


public of Germany and hence on the sig- 
nificance of the basic right of broadcast- 
ing freedom has provided numerous ex- 
amples and allowed observers to occa- 
sionally see the depths of the problem. 

1 j' The: functionalisation of liberty In th4 
interests 'Of allegedly ' higher purposes, 
however, inevitably leads to a lack of lib- 
erty; ■ 

For the democratic constitutional state 
remaining aware of the difference be- 
tween these two rival conceptions of 
frecdo m Is a question of survival . 

It mus( lake care not to .yield to the lo-i 
tnlllnrian temptation. 

As this temptation initially counts on 
the convenience of human beings and 
preys on their fear of responsibility it is 
dangerous. 

The objective thcofy of freedom radi- 
cally questions the democratic constitu- 
tional state and human rights. It is hostile 
1 to thh constitutional slate. ■ 

The phenomenon of hostility is, even 
though many people dislike the claim, a 
basic phenomenon of the political. 


throughout the world. The respect of these 
rights at a national level is the prerequisite 
for our ability to pursue peacable policies. 

Those who approve this -realisation, 
which has grown out of historical experi- 
ence, will have to admit that it also applies 
Id others. It -follows that only the world- 
wide realisation of human rights will be 
able to guarantee peaae in the long run. 

' Without it ( the absence qf war may be 
realisable far a limited period, provided 
the mutual threat potential develops its de- 
terrent effect, 

Peace is more than this.- It guarantees 
human beings their rights and thus their 
dlgnityj ■ 1 

Conflicts will always flare up between 
people. Yet the recognition arid realisation 
of humnn rights make it possible to resolve 
them without the use of violence. 

■Perhaps this perspective’ Is not just 'a 
mere utopian dream. Not at any rate If 
mankind nets with thi^ goal in mind. • 

Jlnm N. Klein. 

1 " (Frankfurter Allgfcmcine Zeitung 
1 TUr Deutschland, 26 April 1989) 
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criticism 


A ! the DiisseJdorf head office of the 
DGB. Germany's 7.8-million- 
fnemher trades union confederation; 
Alfred Emerich from Frcudenstadt in 
the Black Forest is in disgrace. 

He is a DGB district official who has 
merely done what union secretaries as a 
rule advise workers who are dissatisfied 
with what their employers have in mind 
to do: to speak out in protest. 

He and active unionists in Freuden- 
stadt have launched a petition in protest 
at the DGB’s plans to economise by 
closing smaller branch offices. 

Emerich and his colleagues are by no 
means alone in their anger about what 

they feel is cavalier treatment by head 
office. . * 

Many union officials and office-hol- 
ders at the grass roots of the trade union 
movement take a dim view of the struc- 
tural reform concept the national execu- 
tive was due to discuss early this month. 

But few risk standing up and being 
counted. , 

The very name the proposals have 
been given irks members. Critics say 
that if the DGB has to economise it 
should say so and not make the cuts out 
to be a structural reform. 

Over the next five years the DGB 
pluns to save DM 1 2m in all, with the 
cuts hitting rural regions hardest. 

Their budget is to be cut by DM5. 5m 
those of the Land, or Federal state, un- 
its by DM2. 5m and that of the Diissel- 
dorf head office by DM2. 7m. 

The aim ot these economies is to re- 
duce the high proportion of the DGB’s 
budget that goes toward wage costs. 
They currently account for roughly 64 

per cent of an annual budget totalling 
about DM220m. 8 

If the WSI, the DGB’s research wing, 
is included (it figures as overheads, or 
non-personnel costs, in the accounts) 
wage costs account for roughly 70 per 

cent oftheDGB's budget; P 

In the medium term this proportion 
must, tt ,s argued, be reduced to 60 pe? 

Tins is to disregard a much more seri- 
ous problem: earnings. Membership 
may have increased by 40,000 to 7 8 
million last year, but membership re- 
ceipts have not increased accordingly. 

The Neue Heimat affair (the tiling 
rade union-owned housing corporation 

in iit ? 3Ve h8d 10 bail ou ‘> h « tak- 

and part-time workers who pay lower 

mon dues have for. years made their 
mark on revenue. 

Most of (he 16 industrial unions affil- 
iated to l he DGB have already econo- 

5v planni " s 10 cut “Sis. espe- 

Mlly manpower costs and, inevitably 

^,’^, pr0vided for m °ml>ers. V 
The DGB. which is Hnanced by mem- 
hcr-ttsuons. is in no position noUoW- 
tow suit. Grassroots critics see the need 

“'“"O'"-*, bu, many of them ar^c 
that the proposals ns tabled merely 

uTing" 1 l>e " d ° mce has no Wea what U 
The first move, one critic says. ought 

iti n VC n°r t St ° Ck ° f the P resenl situ- 

niton. Only then could there be any 
clear idea of what the DGB needed to 
do. Instead, head office is said to have 
put the can before the horse. 

.■ ^ ci I, prolcs, l s . ilnve not gone unno- 
hCLd. The working party that drew up 


making economies 



the first proposals last autumn were told 
to go back to the drawing board. 

The measures they first proposed in- 
cluded DMSm in economies to be made 
by the DGB's 214 local branches. These 
cuts have since been reduced to 
DM5,5m. 

The people who stand to be affected 
by these swingeing cuts were not alone 
in voicing disgust at this clean sweep. 
Social scientists argued that this with- 
drawal from the geographical counter- 
part to the shopfloor was a dangerous 
move. 

In rural areas, they argued, trade un- 
ion organisation is thin on the ground 
already. 

In 13 per cent of the DGB's 214 local 
administrative areas only the DGB, and 

not one of its member-unions, has a lo- 
cal office. 

In a further 13 per cent only one of 

the 16 member-unions has a branch of- 
fice. 

Yet these are areas with a substantial 
membership potential in small and me- 
dium-sized firms. Besides, the branch 
secretaries fulfil important functions. 

They are the point of contact for 
workers who need advice. They are in- 
dispensable aides in countrywide cam- 
paigns. Above all, they keep up invalu- 
able contacts with local mayors and 
councillors. 

The revised version of the proposed 
cuts envisages about 40. as against 60. 
DGB branch secretaries being sacked. 
The regions are left to decide which 
branches are to be axed. 

r J' e ' ' here are „ •» be no dismissals. 
Otven the age of many union officials, 
that shou Id prove no problem. Natural 
wastage should do the trick as officials 
reach retirement age and aren’t re- 
placed. 

The gaps they leave behind are to be 

plugged in makeshift fashion by volun- 
ary staff Full-ti me officials J e tQ £ 

replaced by trade union activists who 
are prepared to work for the union 

alongside a normal job. 

Social scientist Oskar Negt feels this 
idea could work well. Volunteers may 


give branch offices a fresh lease of life, 
transforming them from administrative 
facilities to communication centres. 

He makes no mention of duy-to-duy 
contacts with full-time DGB officials, 
presumably taking them to be a inmier of 
course. Yet the structural reform will leave 
many areas bereft of full-time DGB staff. 

Problems that seem likely to hit head 
office are nlsn unsolved. The number of 
national executive members employed 
in a managerial capacity is to he re- 
duced from nine to seven, for instance. 

That ought to result in a saving of 
roughly DM800,001) a year, including 
secretaries, drivers and so on. Bui this 
economy seems likely to shake the par- 
ty-political allocation of top jobs. 

Two of the nine have always been 
Christian Democrats. They are, at present, 
Irmgard Blattel and Gustav Fehrenbach! 
Both will retire next year, as will Social 
Democrats Ernst Breit and Gerd Muhr. 

So the time would seem - ripe for a 
reshuffle. Yet that is easier said than 
done. A seven-member management 
board would still have to include two 
Chnslian Democrats, one preferably a 
woman. That would mean electing the 
new DGB general secretary from the ex- 
isting or, should one say, remaining 
ranks of SPD board members. 


1 hey include Joclmn Ri,^ 
rentlym charge of wllile-collarJj 

and new technologies. Hc is a , J 

did ate. But the favourite jT 
Werner Meyer, the miners’ lead* 3 
This problem will probably!, 
intractable, insiders say thai ! 
member is the likeliest out co 
Despite all these cuts there ar^ 
tew sectors in which economies*, 
envisaged. An additional DM)? 
yem is to he invested in modcrnl! 
mem, mainly word processors and? 
processing systems, 

Roughly DM | m morc 
spent on in-house training tor*’ 

officials, plus DM 1.5m on traii,^ 

. 1,,cir lvork ,las grown incrarij, 

wiV ,rlu 7ii , ? cc,uyw,rs - A « i '2 

WSI and Ruhr Festival euis iw 
readied before l he summer reccsi 

Yel many officials feel the DGBul 

not be in fighting trim lo face future 
I he debate that ought to have bea 
liusn i taken place,” one critic says. 

Memher-unions and the DGB. 
to have taken the opportunity e/i 
cussing division of labour arnay/ia 
selves. The highest savings potential 
in the nmny areas where all 
unions n/ir/thc DGB are active. 

Why, for instance, docs eachu 
need its own economic affairs d> 
ment, its own welfare departrot 
own computer system? 

But these, the critic argues, am 
lions that jeopardise established^; 
bases, so they are studiously a voiii 

Erika Mari’: 

(DicZeil. Hamburg, 3 MjiI - 


THE ECONOMY 


Oil-price rises plus domestic factors 

help give inflation a boost 



Continued from page 1 

again, there can be no beating about the 
bush — is that German foreign policy 
has forfeited much or its liiiufof good- 
will m Western capitals of late. 

You can t say one thing yesterday and 
□o something else tomorrow without 
sowing seeds of doubt and distrust. 

What leader-writers in Washington, 
London and Paris arc tapping into their 
koyboards (and it ranges from “German 
mcgnlomania” via “Gorbo mania” lo 
“betrayal of the West”) testifies less to 
reality than to deep-senicd fears. 

These fears have long taken root in 
the corridors of power, and especially 
where least is being said: in Paris. 

Differences of viewpoint on sensible 
ideas, such ns scrapping short-range 
missiles, give way to suspicion of mo- 
tives, such as: “What do Hie Germans 
really want? Denuclearisation and then 
the dissolution of Nato?" 

While in the Federal Republic leader- 
writers wonder whether the others want 
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Germany 


to transform Central Europe imaiu 
leur test ground. 

Both questions urc in renliljd' 

I he West Germans have rio/n/ffl- 
of culling their links wiM the W. 
while the Americans and the Bit 
have not the least intention of saerit 
ing half a million service personnels 
their families to a neatly encircled s. 
lear holocaust. 

Level-headedness is the first as 
niandniem. It would he tragic if view 
to build up in i lie West the veryew 
concepts we ary systematically abe* 
ing in the East. 

A Icvyl-hctulcd approach is aii 
more necessary in view of the factL* 
the road to disarmament will brii 
and tricky, as Field-Marshal Akk f 
cyev, Mr Gorbachov’s military adu- 
has just reminded us. 

Hie Soviet Union, he says, has® 8 
tent ion of scrapping its twelvefolds*? 
rlorily in short-range missiles. -ud 
that is, Nalo dispenses with its pulp* 
ed superiority in aircraft capable ^ 
live ring nuclear weapons. 

He says Nato has 1,300 mon 
gic bombers than the Warsaw 1 * 
to says the Warsaw Pact has 2,* 
than the West does. . ± , 

Such disputes over figuj^Wsh*^ 
derline the self-evident fact thaijJ 
though the Cold War may be oyer# 
$rcat powers and their respective,!^ 
ests remain. ' 1 1 

They also demonstrate yvhe 
problems lie, even with the. best., 
the world. As long as! tJie twosidi 
not even agreed on criteria forquf 
ing existing arms and manpower, 
ty freeing Europe from! its .‘tv 
burden is not going to be ready' ft 
ifig overnight. 

Just like Ostpolitik, disarme^. 
icy calls for staying power, r fui$ 
anp its. allies' would be.,we1). i ad|j 
have greater confidence in ea cf 
and be less suspicious. , > l j^ 

(SflddeuischeZaUung, Munich, 1 



I nflation has suddenly raised its ugly 
head again. Consumer prices rose by 
three per cent in April compared with 
April 1988; in March the rise was 2.7 
per cent over the same month last year; 
and in both January and February, 2.6 
per cent. 

There has not been a consumer price 
increase as high as three per cent since 
1984.- 

The experts are alarmed not so much 
at the amount of the increase itself so 
much as at its rate. 

Ip 1986 inflation fell (in a year-to- 
year comparison) by 0.2 per cent. In 
1987 it increased by 0.2 per cent: the 
following year by 1.2 per cent and this 
year it will he three per cent. 

The Institute for Economic Research, 
Essen, has warned of an expanding, ex- 
tensive trend and the Hamburg-based 
Institute for Economic Research fears a 
recurrence of the chain effect: inflation, 
restrictions, recession. 

The state has made its contribution to 
inflation. Increases in various general 
taxes on consumption and prescription 
charges, introduced ai the beginning of 
the year, pushed up the index 0.7 per 
cent. 

The postal service has nni been 
squeamish cither. Charges for letters 
and parcels have gone up. So have 
charges for local telephone calls. 

Local government has increased 
cli.'irgcs fur waste disposal, Street doiin- 
ing and sewage disposal. 

Yet all these only partly explain the 
three per cent. More significant is that 
oil prices are again bubbling up. Opec 
has obviously got its act together and 
the production quotas for its member- 
states are being adhered to. 

The results have been painful. Oil 
price's have shot up at a meteoric rate. In 
March prices were 40 per cent up oil 
March Inst year. 

The limes of cheap oil are past, and 
motorists are being made aware of this 
when thpy fill up with expensive petrol. 

The prices of imported industrial 
products are also on the climb. In Feb- 
ruary they were up 9.3 per cent on 
prices 12 months before. 

The times are also past when a dollar 
exchange rate of DM1.60 attracted 
cheap imports into the Federal Repub- 
lic. The dollar is again rising — current- 


Contlnued from page 3 

sibility for politicians to make., (his un- 
derstood and they are confronted by 
such a responsponsibility before the 
European elections. Voters want to 
known what they are letting themselves 
in for. 

It is also essential to explain the side 
effects of the European union process 
because it is almost impossible to halt.it 
now. 

As- things appear now a European 
central bank and a common Euopean 
currency, the Ecu, is on the distant hor- 
izon. Sometime we shall hive therti. 

The old saying is. applicable here;. the 
•nan who travels slowly also gets to his. 
goal. Too much hurry Is only damaging. , 

%iaus Hof meter 

(Deutsches Allgemeines Sonniagjblaii. 

1 Hamburg, 5 May 1989) 
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ly to almost DM1.90 — and that means 
that our imports will be dearer. 

In March import prices were already 
up 7.2 per cent over a one-year period 
as compared with 5.9 per cent for both 
January and February. 

The over-valued mark has protected 
West German consumers for a long time 
from price increases in foreign goods 
and services. 

In the past few months the mark has 
sharply dropped in value. The result is 
that price increases abroad are hitting 
the goods in West German shopping 
baskets, according to the Institute for 
the German Economy, Cologne. The 
mark has ceased to piny its price-brak- 
ing role. 

Then the five leading economic re- 
search institutes state in their spring re- 
port that indirectly withholding tax has 
driven prices up. 

Capita] is fleeing abroad, n course of 
events which has forced down the mark 
exchange rate. 

It is very questionable whether, with 
the abolition of withholding lax. capital 
will return and influence the exchange 
rale in a reverse direction. 

Investors are nervous people. The 
cun aia iu iig-zag cuui'sb u( lhi> govern- 
ment is a risk for them. 

Domestic factors have also caused 
prices in the booming economy to take 
off into the blue. Production capacities 
are being utilised to the full. There is no 
more leeway. 

In manufacturing iuduirics, fur in- 
stance, 90 per cent of capacities are be- 
ing used, as good as at the beginning of 
the 1970s — the consequence of the 
lack of investment in the Federal Re- 
public over the years. 

Manufacturers make use of this situa- 
tion to push up prices. Frequently they 
are forced to do this, because they can 
only expand production at high cost — 
through high-paid over-time, for in- 
stance. 

It is not surprising then that between 
March 1988 and March 1989 prices in 
the German chemicals industry rose by 
five per cent, prices for iron and steel 
went up by 7.5 per cent, steel for build- 
ing constructions by 40 per cent and for 
rolled wire by 2 1 per cent. 

Rents also increased. This was affect- 
ed bjr.. the marked decline in. hprae- 
buildihg over the phst few years and de- 
mand that increased just as markedly: 
children born during the years of a high 
birth rate are now coming on the market 
looking for homes, and the considerable 
numbers of emigres who have entered 
the country are seeking accommoda- 
tion. State support programmes will just 
push up the trend. 

At the end of March 1989 rents were 
3.4 per cent higher than they were a 
year ago. Recently there has been bn In- 
crease in home investment, but It takes' 
time for this to work through and affect 
rents. 

The high utilisation of capacities 
makes it difficult "to keep Wages stable. 
Under such conditions moderate wage 
increases are overtaken by actual wages, 
as the increasing wage drift shows ” ac- 


cording to the Bonn-based savers pro- 
tection association. 

This all adds up to the fact that the 
risks for prices have increased consider- 
ably, risks which are coming from out- 
side and within the economy. 

Obviously the ample money supply 
creates ideal conditions for this stimula- 
tion to inflation. In the last three years 
the money Supply has exceeded growth 
potential by a long way. 

A spokesman for the savers associa- 
tion said that '‘what was conceived as a 
support for economic activity is now 
showing itself as a threat to price stabil- 
ity and in the future will have a boomer- 
ang effect on the economy itself.*' 

The latest Bundesbank price adjust- 
ments were, then, overdue. Four times 
in the past few months the Bundesbank 
has increased the discount and Lom- 
hnrd rates to make commercial banks' 
borrowing more difficult, mnking credit 
more expensive amt braking the in- 
crease in money in circulation which is 
potentially inflationary. 

At the same time such increases in in- 
terest rates strengthen the dcutschc- 
mark against other currencies which has 
the effect of curbing prices on many im- 
ports. 

The Bundesbank has available an ex- 
tremely effective instrument for throttl- 
ing back demand and so influencing 
prices by controlling interest rates. 

The trades unions' accusation that 
the Bundesbank, by increasing micresi 
rates, impedes the course of (lie econo- 
my and paves the way for increased un- 
employment. is absurd. 

The Bundesbank is responsible for 
ensuring the currency is stable, econom- 
ic trends are much more the concern of 
the employers/employed, primarily the 
trades unions. They determine decis- 
ively the tempo at which wage costs will 
increase. 

In view of the full utilisation of capa- 
cities economic policy reservations 
have become redundant. 

It is old socialist superstition that 
stable prices are obtained by few people 
in work, or put the other way round un- 
employment can only be countered by 
more inflation. 

Former Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 


made the dreadful comment: “Rather 
five per cent inflation than five per cent 
unemployment." In the end he had more 
than five per cent of both. 

There is plenty of material to illustr- 
ate the growth of the number in employ- 
ment over the past few years. Since 
1982 the number of people in employ- 
ment has increased by more than a milli- 
on. On balance, mark you, that means 
that the jobs lost by rationalisation are 
hidden in this figure. 

The goal of stability and employment 
do not cancel each other out. A stable 
currency makes moderate wage settle- 
ments possible. The trades unions must 
no longer battle for compensation for 
high price-increase rates. A revival of 
the unholy battle about share-outs 
should be avoided at all costs. 

The Bundesbank does not feel itself 
obliged to follow more restrictive mo- 
ney policies. The bank could hold inter- 
est rates down, making credits cheap. 

Cheap credit means more investment 
and more employment — this is also 
evidence that price stability and high 
employment do not cancel one another 
out. 

This is all threatened when inflation 
gets moving again. It could happen that 
this year the worker would have to sus- 
tain n drop in income, particularly in 
branches in which a long-term wage 
agreement has been concluded. 

Nn-onc is prepared to prophecy that 
then there would not be discussion 
about a supplementary wage settlement, 
which would just put the wage spiral in 
motion. 

The three per cent price rise for 
1989, predicted by the five major econ- 
omic institutes, is all the inure signifi- 
cant ns this figure already takes into 
consideration various price -curbing in- 
llricJiccs. ten iiim ai ice price siuLuhiy hi 
foodstuffs or the expected restraint 
among householders in purchasing 
heating oil — due to the mild winter 
people have plentiful supplies in stock. 

What is the outlook for inflation next 
year? Much depends on interest rate 
developments in the US. 

if they go up. so will the dollar and 
the deutschemark will drop, so that our 
imports again become expensive, if the 
Bundesbank does not pit itself against 
this development by higher interest 
rates. 

A considered monetary, economic 
and wage policy could hold price in- 
creases at manageable levels. 

Heinrich Reiker 
(RJicinischcr Merkur/Chri&l und Well. 

Bonn, 5 May 1989) 


Lots of ifs and buts lingering 
over company tax changes 


T here are still qtifcfflons to be 
answered about corporation tax re- 
form, planned to be introduced by the 
government at the beginning of the next 
legislative period. 

• According to a report from-th£ Ifo In- 
stitute for Economic Research. Munich, ' 
it is not known how much relief will be . 
offered and whether reductions in one 
Quarter will be met by tqx increases 
elsewhere or reductions in subsidies. 

: According to the Munich institute 
Should a shortfall in tax revenues make 
it necessary to increase value-added tax 
(VAT) then it would be difficult to push 
(he reform through. 

< Possibly corporation lax reform will £ 
be linked to further income tax reforms. 
This would also bc ; necessafy- 'if there : 
were a significant drop in corporation 


lax, so'that the gap in top tax rates 
would not become too great. 

In a pilot calculation the Ifo' Institute 
has proposed a standard rate of corpor-' 
ation tax for retained and distributed 
profits of 36 per cent, in place of two 
rates of 56 per cent (from 1990 this! 
would bo 50 per cent) and 36 per cent. 

The same effect would be achieved 

■ ■ a ■ ■ 

with the profits tax burden, if it were, 
linked to a system of investment promo-' 
lion with immediate depreciation ad- 
vantages. ! 

An operating tax, by which corpor- 
ations as well as sole proprietorships 
and partnerships would, be taxed, has 
shown itself to be complicated and; 
would make necessary any number of; 
interventions in the existing tax system. 

- - (Kieler NaChrictlt«n, 8 May 1989) 
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European makers ‘driving 
in the wrong direction’ 




T raffic chaps, says outgoing board 
chairman Daniel Goeudevert of 
Ford of Cologne, is leading lo the “self- 
destruction of the motor car." Cars need 
an overall traffic system that stays on 
the move. 

The traffic dilemma caused by the 
motor car reduces the automobile to an 
immobile object that hqs Forfeited mo- 
bility as an attribute. 

Then there is environmental pollu- 
tion, to which the catalytic converter is 
but the second-best solution. The best is 
zero fuel consumption. 

So the answer would seem to be a 
small clcctric-powercd city car. which is 
what M. Goeudevert has in mind. 

A city car with a roomy interior fora 
wide range of uses takes up little road 
space, is environment-friendly and is 
particularly well-suited for short hops 
in local traffic. v 

M. Goeudevert also feels that cars 
made by European manufacturers are 
becoming too expensive for more and 
more people. 

In tiic long term European carmakers 
will have to develop a new “Volkswag- 
en^ that sells for less than DM15,000. 

The industry has embarked on a 


trend in which fine cars are made but an 
entire category of car-buvers will no 
longer be able to afford them." he says. 

The average retail price of a mid- 
market family saloon is ‘ DM28,000, 
which is the annual take-home earnings 
of about six German households in 10. 

Individual car-buyers are increasing- 
ly debt-ridden. Car sales may be steadi- 
ly increasing, bur M. Goeudevert artri- 
butes this to the growth of leasing: 

“About 20 years ago fewer than 10 
per cent of new cars were leased; the 
proportion today is over 60 per cent" 

It would be better for the image of 
European carmakers to make a genuine 
car for the masses than to continue with 
the current trend toward building in- 
creasingly powerful and efficient mod- 
els. 

The difficulty is that every manufac- 
turer feels he must include up-market 
models in his product range. If Euro- 
pean carmakers fail to meet the demand 

■n * lo r cost com P act > the Japanese 
will fill the vacuum today, the Koreans 

tomorrow and, arguably, the Russians 
the day after. 

Manufacturers of low-cost models 
are attracting first-time buyers, most of 
whom will keep to their first make, who 
as matters stand is no longer a Euro- 
pean manufacturer. 

In Denmark, for instance, the Lada 
imported from the Soviet Union, is the 
best-selling car. 
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The future of the European motor 

ls 1,1 exports to the Third 
world. German carmakers may sell 60 
per cent of their production abroad, 
but nine out of 10 export models are 
sold in Europe, where sales arc fast 
reaching saturation level. 

The European motor industry’s an- 
nual surplus capacity is two to three 
million cars, so new markets, such as 
India or China, are badly needed. 

But cars made in Europe, with their 
sophisticated technology, are unsuited 
tor these parts of the world. “The cars 
we sell in Africa or India must be abso- 
lutely reliable models that can be re- 
paired with a hammer and screwdriv- 
er, M. Goeudevert says. 

The future status oF the motor ear in 
transport as a whole will, he feels, de- 
pend on how the car is integrated in the 
transport network. 

"We already know that traffic is be- 
coming chaotic in some sectors. Yet 
there is no serious discussion of how 
the problem could be solved. 

“In the debate we studiously avoid 
the root cause of the problem: the mo- 
tor car. The car is somehow or other 
sacrosanct. 

In reality, he adds, “we motorists 
arc partly responsible for finding a so- 
lution to the traffic dilemma. Unless 
the overall transport system is kept on 
the move the car itseir will h c cauulit 
like a fly in a cobweb. 

“The system will only work for as 

long as the automobile stays mobile. 

Once it is no longer able to move, the 

car will have wrought its own destine- 
lion. 

An environment-friendly docirie- 
powered city car might be the answer. 

A city car isn’t necessarily a low-cost 
car,, he says. 

What it is is a model designed io 

vellino 1 ^ 6 m ^ Veiin * ,lmilc d area, tra- 
..fj . 8 .. ort d,slanct * s in. densely-pop- 

_ * d d ' stncts fldl of People, of child- 
problem." CrC n ° iSe iS “ Scrious 
The environment-friendly car, hc 

tr«i »!? ^ Car that doesn ' 1 ri »n on pe- 
trol., And a- car fitted with a catalytic 

converter uses more fuel if its perform- 
ance is to be maintained." 

The better solution would have been 
to work less keenly. .and drastically on 
reducing fuel consumption. Given suf- 
ficient R & D : investment, 1.7- to 1 8- 
Iitre engines can definitely be designed 
that do well.over 60 miles per gallon 
That, he says, ought to be the trend. 
There is no; better .solution to atmos- 
pheuc pollution than to use less fuel. 

^’er of.fiuVrsV tha " desi£nil18 any aui *-' 

- ■ (Allgemeine Zelnmg, Main*. 6 May 1 9S9) 


High claims ! 

‘clean’ engfof 

K aiserslautern University re* 

scientists have designed andk 
environment-friendly car that dots 
as many miles to the gallon as at 
tional family car in city traffic andi 
cent more on the open road. 

It saves fuel by running on iheps 
principle. You only need to peddia 
this case, put your fool down on fe 
orator) to gain speed; otherwise A: 
runs under its own steam, as it writ 
’We have given the engine b 
tests, says electrical engineer F.m 
F reisc, who is in charge of the prp; 
could be ready for series prods: 
bun years' lime." 

I lie motorist senses liulew/welk 
the new technology. The only chang 
notices is that when he takes his foot 
the accelerator the engine is automaii: 
separated by a flywheel from an a 
clutch - and switched off. 

I he flywheel keeps un running andr 
immediately restart the engine whenps 
sure is applied to the accelerator sail 
clinch is let in. 

T lie fly wheel is powered by nnelsd 
ie motor (Inn j s die crux of Pick* 
1‘i'eise’s brainchild. It takes the plactii* 
conventional starter motor and dyiufl 
The extra dutch can noiselessly i* 
ilw engine on and olT within a 
sands or a second — during whittf*! 
any extra toxins are emiited. 

I calling companies have siioifflk 
interest in the idea. .Siemens nnd W 
wagon have taken pai l in the expend® 

I he new inoior, was first installed 
VW Jetta diesel five years ago. /M# 
ratings were recorded in fAOOOkjSJ 
Fuel consumption is halved inj&Qg 
in which the diesel engine is 
switched on and off up to 

nUtC ' J Ly- jf 1 ’ 

On country roads the 
conventional Jetta diesel wa^ up to 
cent. Only at high speeds on iheaul® 
is the saving less significant. -J 
The new engine system is dheap'Jg 
a few hundred marks more thari 
tional motor: ■ • » ■ 

Kaiserslautern engineers have [ 
vised, a further improvement: an , . 
ment-friendly hybrid that -is .partl^: 1 
ered by an electric motor, cutting Cpfcf , 
tre exhaust fumes and vehicle nois£*jr_' 
Yet leading carmakers have yetjj&g?! 
interest. “The engine will probabfyjftrtj 
terest them," professor' Freis<i'sa^%|S ? 
fuel costs Well dver DM1:50 a litreW? 
are^oklnglnsmog.;- ThomeM, 

. (Hamburger AbenitblnUi 5 Wjfti™ 
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Karajan: talent 
for business 
as well 


Herbert von Karajan, 81, appointed con- 
ductor-for-life of the Berlin Philharmon- 
ic in 1955, has resigned on (he grounds 
or poor health and continuing disagree- 
ments with (he West Berlin Senate about 
his contract. The orchestra has only had 
Tour permanent conductors since it was 
founded In 1882. Harlan's term was 
characterised not Only by his artistic abil- 
ity but also by his commercial talent. 

H erbert von Karajan’s resignation 
from the Berlin Philharmonic was 
as spectacular as his tempestuous rela- 
tionship with the orchestra, which has 
lasted 51 years. 

When lie first conducted the orchest- 
ra in Berlin on 8 April 1938 his per- 
formance created a sensation. He was 
30 and a relatively unknown conductor 
from Aachen who created a furore with 
his interpretations of Mozart, Ravel and 
Brahms. 

He was immediately invited to give 
more concerts with the orchestra. Later 
he confessed: "From the very first I 

wanted to be the chief conductor of this 
ensemble." 

He had to wait almost 20 years before 
he achieved his ambition. Not until 24 
April 1956 did Senator Joachim Tibur- 
tius and Herbert von Karajan sign- the 
contract which 
made Karajan con- 
ductor of the Berlin 
Philharmonic for 
life. The negoti- 
ations with Karajan 
lasted a long time, 
for Karajan stood 
rock-hard on his 
demand for a con- 
tract for life as ar- 
tistic director. This 
wns an ceric ar- 
rangement for the 
authorities in Ber- 
lin and it is certain 
now that no such 
commitment will be 
made to his succes- 
sor in the divided 
city. From the time 
he made his debut 
with the orchestra 

until the contract mattur 

was signed his con - 

ken* with the orchestra were never bro- 

I 

!n the same year that his concert with 
(he Philharmonic sent musical Berlin in- 
to a frenzy he sent opera fans into ecsta- 
sies. In the autumn of 1938 he produced 

wagner s Tristan und Isolde at the Sta- 
atsoper. 

The critic van der Null created the 
headline which has since then been 
quoted hundreds of times in books and 
cssitys: “The Karajan wonder." 

He was equally praised for his musi- 
cal direction of the Gusiaf Griidaen's 
prod uction of The Magic Flute. 

The triumphs of the hot-head Kara- 
jan did not go unnoticed by Wilhelm 
Furiwangler, the then chief conductor 
of the Berlin Philharmonic. 

He sneered at the public and press 
enthusiasm for the young musician from 
Salzburg. Furtwiingler's dislike is on re- 
cord long after his death. He recom- 


mended with considerable gravity that 
Karl Miinchinger of the Stuttgart Cham- 
ber Orchestra should be his successor. 

But Furtwangler’s opposition apart 
there were other matters which made 
Karajan’s path to the head of the Phil- 
harmonic difficult. 

At the end of the war Karajan, a 
member of the Nazi party and a protege 
. of the Nazis, had found refuge in a hotel 
in Milan and after his meteoric career 
he suffered a considerable set-back. 

To get round the ban on his conduct- 
ing (up to October 1947) he gave con- 
certs in London and made recordings 
with the newly-established Philharmo- 
nia Orchestra. 

When he was able to get his foot in 
the door again in Vienna he began 
pressing for his appointment in Berlin 
from both sides. 

Karajan could wait. Berlin, a destroy- 
ed and divided city, no longer had the 
cultural status it used to hold. 

He made his first contacts with Berlin 
in J950 and in 1952 he began discus- 
sions about the chief conductor ap- 
pointment. 

In 1953 he conducted “his orchestra" 
for the first time after the war in the Ti- 
tania-Palast. The programme included 
once more Mozart and Brahms, but also 
Bela Bartok. Again he was given a tu- 
multuous reception. 

After Furtwangler’s death the or- 
chestra voted unanimously for Karajan 
to be the new chief conductor. There 
were also demands for him to conduct 
the orchestra on a tour of America, un- 
derwritten by the Bonn government, 
made by people from Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer to the last musician. 
When he was officially appointed he ac- 
cepted “with a thousand thanks." 

The story of the rise of the Berlin 


A virtuoso violinist mixes 
glamour with the eenim 


FILM 



of discipline, says von Karajan. 

(Photo: Sven Simon) 

Philharmoni° under Karajan to be one 
ot he leading orchestras ih the world is 
well known and the authorities know 
that they have him to thank for this. 

They have profited from his artistic 
genius and his keen business sense. 
I hey have sunned themselves in his 
fame as musical director and media ma- 
ia g er He was hailed as "chief conduc- 

Z ° " Pontif « Maximus of 

tl c musical theatre and internationally: 

as maestro assoluto. He became a sym- 
bol of great music. . ■ ■ 

ai » e orchestras he has con- 

?. u r,^r d,he . Beriinpwih “ rn >on- 

When he was asked to define the dif- 
ference between the Vienna and Berlin 

niwfv hC rCpHcd quite s P ont ane- 
ously. If I were to say that the musi- 
cians ought to put their right foot ten 
centimetres forward, the Berlin musi- 

Contlnued on page 15 


W hen violinist Anne-Sophie Mut- 
ter, bare-shouldered, strides 
purposefully forward onto the stage, 
you can feel the nudiencc holding its 
breath. 

Frau Mutter, 25, is on n two-month 
tour of the US and Canada, her longest 
and most important tour of North Am- 
erica. 

She has been an international star 
since she performed with Herbert von 
Karajan at the ugc of 1 3. Two years la- 
ter she made her ddbut in New York 
with Zubin Mehta and the New York 
Philharmonic. 

Since then managers in the music 
world have realised that she can fill 
concert halls. On the classical music 
market sensations are quickly things of 
the past. If a true musician develops 
from a child prodigy that is almost yet 
another wonder. 

Due to new teaching methods there 
are more technically perfect soloists 
today than there has ever been. 

Only a few reach international class, 
which Anne-Sophie Mutter has appar- 
ently done effortlessly. 

Precise planning is concealed be- 
hind this apparent effortlessness. It is 
not enough that “genius and glamour 
are brought together in Frau Mutter,’’ 
as Newsweek magazine put it, full of 
admiration for her vigorous virtuosity. 

Douglas Sheldon, her personal ma- 
nager for North and Suutli America 
and the Far East, considers his star's 
career more objectively. He said: “My 
task is to create a following here in 
North America, which is prepared to 
remain loyal to her for always.” 

Sheldon works for the New York ag- 
ency Columbia Artists Management 
Inc. To achieve his goal he has drawn 
up a three-year plan. 

Her tour last year included 14 solo 
concerts in 18 days, it was according 
to this plan and went off successfully. 

Sheldon has given West Germany’s 
glamorous violinist more lime this year 
for her guest appearances. 

Since April she has been appearing 
with the top orchestras and conductors 
in North America, in each case in two 
or three evening concerts following on 
one another. 

She has appeured in Boston, for ex- 
ample, with Seiji Ozawa, in Chicago 
with Sir George Solti and in Cleveland 
with Christoph von Dohnnnyi. Sheldon 
said that each of the performances 
were at subscription concerts. 

Frau Mutter makes no secret of the 
Fact that she would have preferred a 
so o tour. Subscribers go to concerts 
no matter what, even if the star of the 
evening does not please them. 

That is, however, a vital element in 
Sheldon s tactics. He said: "We want to 
wut over this public as potential audi- 
ences for our concert tour next year.” 
This also implies attracting purchasers 
for her recordings. 

An annual return to the same cities 
Inhere she has performed before is an 
important component of Sheldon’s 
strategy. Of course it also follows that 
the repertoire has to be carefully 
agreed.. 

I " - 

_ L ® st year her programme included 
Tartmi, Beethoven aind Ravel: this year 
her programme includes Mendelssohn, 
Stravinsky and Yfitbld Lutoslawski. 

Sheldon- commented: '-With Anne- 



On tour In America , . . 

Mutter. 

Sophie Mutter we can allow ouisti 
the luxury of selecting any piece ofr 
sic. She has nlrcady mastered allii 
portion works at 25 and evenmt 
cordingsorthem.” 

The undisputed high point oft; 
tor artists of international class 
obligatory concert in New ft, 
Carnegie Hull. 

"New York influences an r: 
eareer more than any other ciiyori 
world,” Sheldon said. “New Yorifi 
venue where the artist, as iniwhiin ; 
must measure up to cumpetiiwi^-' 
solute top internal imisil rank." 

In a single week in Man/w/ftn'sm 
cal life during the season there are* 
tween 41) and 5() classical music t 
ccns. 

Rightly or wrongly, the rcpuiatioa 
a demanding public and the moslirf 
cmitil critics are linked to the legendi 
names such as Carnegie Hall or i 
Metropolitan Opera. More imperial! 
New York is the city for the music fc 
ness. 

The most important music ageitf 
the world, in all about ISO, liaveofa 
within a stone’s throw of Carnegie 
Some arc small, such ns Frank St 11 
on Associates, which lias only tent- * 
under contracl: others arc giants^ 
us Columhia Artists Munugcmeft™ 
more ihnn 1,000 under contract. 

Here careers tire started off, nwrw 
and sometimes ruined. 

There is more to a music mani^ 
job usually than just concluding^ 
tracts, negotiating fees and 
concert appearances. Some 
manager has to huve the (a! 
nurse and psychologist, to 
or sharpest critic. 

Apart from Frau MuUer’afdPhJ 
: Peter Zimmermann Douglas ShW 
also has the Cleveland Symphony 1 ^ 
chestra under contract. ■ 

He said about his job: "In the 
classical music one is- dealing w 1 ** 
talent. It is piy duty to create anjjj 
phere, in which my artists can p ■ 
their best." And to ensure that' tWr 
main financially healthy." .„. , , ! , ' 
Undoubtedly the ! financial jsMj; 
the most important. Sheldpn Mfflhj!. 
musician wants to be successful 
be business-minded." ■ ■ 

Most talented musicians are Mjlffi 
pared “to operate their one-man WJ 
ness," as Sheldon put it. Usually 
Continued oh baad 



Short-film festival awakes 
from a long slumber 


O nly two of the film-makers who put 
their names to the Oberhausen 
Manifesto of 1962, which changed the 
course of the German Film, turned up 
for the. 35th Oberhausen Short-film 
Festival. 

Ebba Jahn sat on the international ju- 
ry and Wini Wenders came to open the 
touring exhibition devoted to his work 
entitled “Schauplatze.” 

They played truant from school to go 
to see short-films and Wini Wenders re- 
calls that he only went lo the cinema in 
his youth to see a specific short-film. 

The Oberhausen Festival lives on its 
history and it has to make special ap- 
peals in its stars of today. It would have 
been best if someone had made Wen- 
ders promise a new short-film for Ober- 
hnuseu. 

But behind the nostalgia there was 
concealed urgent hopes for the future, 
which arc already being realised by a 
whole series of efforts. 

The Festival, full of tradition and an 
important event for the region, is being 
awakened from its slumbers. The first 
results of these efforts are a newly open- 
ed up film market, which should put fu- 
ture sponsors in the right mood. 

But it is difficult in Oberhausen to 
leave well-worn tracks, to introduce es- 
sential structural changes and in this 
way to give sluggish officials a helping 
hand. 

Thehend of the Film Festival. Karoln 
(JniniJitu, put her faith in (lie innovative 
powers of experimental films when she 
took up her job four years ago. The ac- 
cent is now on videos. 

No-one could claim to have seen the 
plethora of material shown, the -bin 
films and more than HU) videos drawn 
from international competitions, a West 
German contribution, retrospectives 
and various special programmes put to- 
gether. 

The young audiences today go to par- 
allel events of the “Filmothek der Ju- 
gend," which is celebrating the 20th 
year of its existence and which has be- 
come the most important festival for 
films for young people in the Federal 
Republic. 

But just round the corner in the aula 
of the gymnasium the old enthusiasm 
for the short-film rages. 

The large gaps in the programme in 
the far too rambling, multi-purpose hall, 
the controversial venue for this interna- 
. tional film festival, were filled with Pol- 
, ish and Russian contributions. 

The Poles, who live in this country, 
were attracted into the -cinema to hear 
'their mother-longue and out of political 
curiosity. 

Nevertheless, the fear of contamina- 
tion between Festival and public is in 
general considerable. More and more 
national critics are giving the Festival a 
miss. 

The opening showed how an ideal 
^short-film programme should appear, 
i Five carefully selected themes, paired 
, with avariety of visual forms, were here 
i fitted together to form an evening of ep- 
ilogues, which were Intended to show 
- more than grim accusations and world- 
. weariness. 1 ■ 1 

i ' Harry Rag, a film student from Ber- 
lin. called his film, made In Rheinhausen 
■ without workers and work, Titanica. 

This - powerful film documentary, 
dominated' by dreams of' machinery, 


puts the question; “Where are we?” And 
the answer is: “Here.” 

A piece of iron, glowing red, ignites 
the fire, which consumes itself. The ti- 
tans have had their day — this is what 
this artistic industrial film h as tn say, 
paying homage to old film traditions, 
but giving them new accents. 

The former enthusiasm for progress 
appears with the recognition of its dark- 
er side. Like a will-o’-the-wisp the Mer- 
cedes ear star passes through the dark- 
ness, scarcely recognisable. The “here” 
reveals helplessness: this “here” must be 
re-discovcrcd. 

This was a film that provoked 
thought, not flag waving, which did not 
please many. 

The documentary films by the East 
German documentary film-maker Ro- 
land Steiner about the poet Erich Fried, 
and the French documentary film-tnnk- 
er Bertrand Fevrc about Chet Baker, 
cantc involuntarily into the epilogues. 

The title of Steiner's film. Die gauze 
Welt soil bleiben, was borrowed from a 
line of Fried's poetry. 

Fried, the unshnkenble philanthrop- 
ist, visits a neo-Nazi in prison. Fried, 
cranky do-il-yoursclfcr and collector, 
has never lorgniien the had times of ex- 
pulsion from Germany and still burrows 
in the rubbish heap today. 

Fried, the tireless \nice of admoni- 
tion, has never gisen up his work oil ic- 
C.illiug the p.i-i. l-iied h. oiling with his 
sickness — these images set in apposi- 
tion to one another show, offside per- 
haps. the greatness of such a small man. 
who still makes poetry for the future in 
his study. 

P 

The second volume of his poems has 
only just appeared in East Germany and 
is selling like hot cakes. 

There is the word and there is the mu- 
sic. Chet's Romance is the title of the 
video clip in cinemascope about Chet 
Baker's appearance in Paris. His world 
was music. He had nothing else to offer, 
as he said himself. 

Fevre has unforgettably brought to- 
gether, as in a short poem, the gentle 



pastel-shaded tones of his trumpet- 
playing, his blues voice and his wrecked 
face. 

The cinemascope format, in which Ti- 
tanica was also filmed, speaks here with 
its own suggestive language, a language 
which can only be understood from the 
screen, which does not come across on 
the small screen. 

The national programmes from Po- 
land kept to this atmosphere. Irena 
Kamienska's Dzienza dnlcm (Day for 
day) is a portrait of twins from Katlow- 
itz. It was awarded the main prize. : • 

For 36 years the twins carried stones, 
unloaded building materials; real 
drudgery, but they knew nothing differ- 
ent. . ■ 

Behind the rain-wet lorry wind- 
screen, in the dirty-grey landscape, the 
women, thickly muffled up, seem like 
relics from a past age of reconstruction 
which they.recall only fragmentarily. 

The grey, 1 hopeless daily routine has 
long ago driven away the worker songs. 


i ■ 








No worker songs, Just bricks. In the prize-winning Dzienza tfnlem (Day for Day) 


(PhuioillcirM Kmlun) 


even the names of the great party secret- 
aries. 

The encouraging slogans tire lo be see 
tu every corner, but no-onc believes in 
them any more. 

But alongside grim stock-taking from 
a waning socialist country there is still 
surrealist wit which heightens claimed 
memories of socialist surrealism. 

Pomamnczowa ahernntywa (The 
orange -coloured alternative) is a docu- 
mentary made by Miroslaw Dcnihinski, 
a film student from the Lodz film acade- 
my. like so many of the young Polish 
film-makers represented at the Festival. 

Demhinski was involved in the youth 
movement in Wroclaw of the same 
name. He lias re curded how the ftiM 
ilwuiU appeared as gralliu, him- they 
were brought to life and made the whole 
city anxious with happenings. 

A huge “dwart demonstrator'" at car- 
nival time chants "There is no freedom 
without dwarfs" mid opposes the ad- 
vancing police. 

The fast video camera and the film 

survived, recording with uncontrolled 

vision not onlv the rebellious hut also 

■ 

the comic side of the movement. 

in high spirits this film shows hope, 
there where fantasy is pressing on those 
who hold power. 

The two Russian documentary films. 
Mikrofon by G. Shkliarevskei, and Y'el- 
iava is plytu (The brick flag) by the Lith- 
uanian Sergius Berzinis, are brave and 
controversial. 

The investigations for Mikrofon 
about the consequences of Tchernobyl 
show that glasnost is only administered 
in small doses and how it is adminis- 
tered. 

On the spot, directly along the board- 
ed dividing line of the contaminated 
zone, inhabitants were asked about 
their experiences and opinions. ' 

Men and woman, who were con- 
vinced that they had been forgotten or 
used as guinea-pigs, were interviewed. 
They believed this because the results of 
all investigations were withheld from 
them; they disappeared into the Moloch 
of Ukrainian bureaucracy and the gei- 
ger counters ticked everywhere. 

They had to sign a commitment never 
to 'have children again, otherwise no- 
one would bother about them any more. 

This ■ was a paradoxical situation 
which films from Poland or the Soviet 
Union often reveal. 

The cinamatic investigation into a 
1987 murder was still more dqring. Vet- 
iava is plynt reports on how a young rec- 
ruit murdered eight Red Army soldiers. 

The film carefully goes through re- 
ports on rape, torture and humiliation 


in the squad. It then turns to ihc reac- 
tions of, and comments by, relatives, 
comrndcs and the military responsible. 

After reviewing nil this the film 
makes the statement that this young sol- 
dier mid murderer, who today is suffer- 
ing from severe psychic disorders, could 
he regarded us the ninth victim. 

There were few parallels to he drawn 
between East and West as regards in- 
volvement and posture. The selection 
committee said that in the Federal Re- 
public and the United States there was a 
trend to apolitical films. 

Nevertheless y handful of apocalyp- 
tic. experimental films w anted about the 
decline of mankind htanna emihl be 
nu tube ted .i nit mic die-, him-, a* e>mM 
The Last Days of Contrition by the Ca- 
nadian Richard Kerr. 

Ho made his film in the devastated re- 
gions of the American West, military 
trial areas, long forbidden to the public. 

In an inflammatory picture-sound 
montage he builds up his black-and- 
white film into a scenario for decline in 
the simulation of total war, which den vs 
any ability for remorse. 

This film is a work of gnef for the 
film-maker, a farewell to tonne r high 
democratic ideals, which once made of 
America for him a country to be fol- 
lowed as an example. 

Blindman "s Ball by Dore O. uses the 
suggestive powers of colour, of the 
sounds of breaking mirrors, the habits 
of looking at each other between man 
and woman, which have become doubt- 
ful, and infectious music inspired by the 
tango. It is a fantasy after Marcel Du- 
champ, who inviLes viewers to amuse 
themselves once more with this work of 
magic. 

The enjoyable part of this tnammouth 
programme, too small by far, closed 
with a rare example of a film-maker’s 
self-mockery. 

Ulrich Sappok's Der narrative Film 
asks the question: “Why do we allow all 
this?" and then shows a conglomera- 
tion of television clips, from cal&sr 
trophes in daily life and the political 
world. . 

Thinking out loud at the second 
viewing of his i Super-8 compilation, 
Sappok said: “But if 1 peck at it once 
more, tomorrow, I shall certainly not 
send it in.” 

>. He did send it in and was rewarded 
with a prize, 

- There was loo little smirc and hu^ 
mourirt the long days of this Festival. 

Marti Feldvoss 
• (Frankfurter AllgemcineZel tuns 
' fill* Deutschland, 5 May '1 989) 
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■ ADDICTIONS 

Gorin Grimm’s cough-drop 
cure for mainliners 


the patient any physical harm; it doesn’t 
upset the balance of his mind or emo- 
tions either. 

If patients of his who lake Rcntcdnc- 
en suffer from serious houls of depres- 
sion he prescribes other drugs or even 
refers them to a psychiatrist. 

“Drug consumption isn’t the illness," 
he says, "it’s loss of control that is.” He 



M arch 1 5th was a day like any 
other. The news .briefs in a leading 
Hamburg newspaper were lined up un- 
der a single-column narcotics heading. 

A young man had been found dead in 
a youth hostel toiler, a mainliner at the 
end of the linfe, the city's 1 5th this year. 

President Richard yon Weizsacker's 
wife Marianne, who is a keen anti-drugs 
campaigner, was reported as saying the 
narcotics problem was very much on the 
increase. 

She, or anyone else, could have said 
so for years — and been absolutely 
right. But her comment had long ceased 
to have much news value. 

Now is the lime for saviours, for lon- 
ers, for people with sure cures, for 
strategists who are not hidebound by 
dogma or dependent on traditional anti- 
narcotics institutions. 

It is, for instance, the time for Gorm 
Grimm. He is a doctor in general prac- 
tice near the main railway sitation in 
Kiel. He is 47, with close-cropped grey 
hair, short and wiry, non-committal but 
active in appearance. 

His flattering voice and bright blue 
eyes beneath brows that are usually 
raised, conveying an impression of 
amusement, captivate everyone he talks 
with. 

He has the seductive aura of an ideal- 
ist. He is cordial as a family doctor and 
unshakably self-assured as a medic of 
the kind tagged in German as "demigods 
in white coats." 

For 13 years Dr Grimm has treated 
heroin addicts with Remedacen, a 
cough preparation containing codeine 
that has much the same effect as Metha- 
done but isn’t classified as a narcotic. 

, * ias use d the patent cough medi- 
cine to help about 500 junkies stay clear 
or shared needles and the Aids risk - at 
least for a while. 

Five hundred is a substantial number 
when you bear in mind that there are 
only about 4,000 clinic places for drug 
therapy patients in the entire country. 

At present he has over 300 regular 
patients who take a heavy dose of Rem- 
edacen (70 capsules a day is far from 

unusual) to keep withdrawal symptoms 
at bay. 

Many come the 100km (60 miles) 
from Hamburg, where a mere 40 ad- 
dicts are able to take part in a Metha- 
done programme that was started re- 
cently. 

1 1 V n Holland, Switzerland or the 
United States, For instance, the substi- 
tute drug is used only experimentally 
on a strictly limited basis, in a number 
of Ldnder, or Federal states. 

Dr Grimm feels Remedacen is the 
drug substitute to end all substitutes. 

"That it helps is immaterial,” the 
Hamburg weekly Die Zeit wrote, longue 
in cheek, in an article on the treatment. 

Yet is it immaterial that 54 patients, 
as Dr Grimm claims, have stayed off 
drugs since his treatment and no longer 
even use what ho calls his "cough 
drops,” containing a drug he feels is 
harmless in every respect? 

Thnt is, nFter all, a 10-per-cent suc- 
cess rate. Several years ago a book of his 


was published with the title “The Solu- 
tion to the Drug Problem." It was an am- 
bitious title; he is still proud of his book. 

The success rates of ail other courses 
of treatment vary between one and, at 
the most, five per cent. 

They usually entail withdrawal in 
hospital, followed by the patient staying 
totally "clean” and living with others in 
a group under psycho-sociRl supervi- 
sion for months on end. 

Success rates cannot be compared 
over a period of years for any course of 
treatment, Dr Grimm’s included, and he 
knows as well as anyone that setbacks 
are the rule, 

Failure is even the rule, in Kiel and 
elsewhere, if staying “clean” and not 
even taking codeine capsules is the cri- 
terion. 

Yet this is the point on which views 
differ. "Teetotallers” regard patients 
who take chemical substitutes as artifi- 
cially pacified narcotics monsters who 
have not been confronted with the per- 
sonal and social reasons for their addic- 
tion and then taught to lead a new life. 

Many fellow-doctors and policymak- 
ers wonder how a single doctor, such as 
Gorm Grimm, can possibly hope to care 
for hundreds of patients, to supervise 
their drug- and substitute drug-taking 
habits, to rule out them selling them to 
others or, for that matter, to judge 
whether an addict is “clean”? 

Many of these are questions the 
much -maligned Kiel inedic dismisses as 
"concrete arguments” and proof of his 

opponents’ "stupidity." 

He claims to know his patients inside 
out. Few of them can fool him. He in- 
sists on taking urine samples for chemi- 
cal analysis, which rules out drug abuse. 

A jumbo dose of codeine doesn't do 


has no objections to chemicals, saying: 
“The human brain is a computer that 
works on a chcmicul basis.” 

It’s thnt simple. Yet that isn’t all the 
story. He feels wc ought to make do with 
as few drugs ns possible in life. 

People can nonetheless he extremely 
high-powered and efficient despite u 
high intake of psychophurmacu. He cit- 
es the late Uwc Barschel, Prime Minis- 
ter of Schleswig-Holstein (of which Kiel 
is the capital), as a case in point. 

Callers, both the curious and the 
doublers, are shown freely round the 
premises. “I’ll answer any question,” he 
says. 

He presents ex-addicts lie has 
brought back to normal life, saying; "Do 
they look like drug monsters?’’ 

Take Gerd, 31, an ex-electrical engi- 
neer and drug addict of 15 years’ stand- 
ing who has taken nothing but Dr 

Grimm's "cough drops” for the past six 
years. 

He is still unemployed but doesn't 
slur his words and doesn’t daydream, al- 
though he may sweat more profusely 
than others. 

He lives in an apartment of his own, 
doesn’t rob or steal for a living and do- 
esn't go in for prostitution. 

“Sooner or later,” Gerd says, stress- 
ing the words, “I want to stop taking 
these capsules too.” He has never tried 
therapy - “thank heavens!" he adds, 
laughing dismissjvcly. 

Gorm Grimm, the doctor in Whom he 
trusts (and the author of a pamphlet 
about Christ, described as mentally ill), 
does not contradict him. 

The doctor, a convinced liberal, 
never mentions his treat mem as more 
than an addition u> the range of other 
modes of treatment available. 


C hildren and old people, those who 
are least able to fend for them- 
selves, are often the victims of addic- 
tion, ignorance and unkindness. 

An estimated two to three million 
German children suffer from the reper- 
cussions of parental alcohol abuse. 

They range from physical maltreat- 
ment to sexual abuse and can cause se- 
vere behavioural upset. 

Lack of human kindness can easily 
befall the aged too, leading to addiction 
to prescribed medicines and irreversi- 
ble damage to the whole organism. ; 

Babies battered by booze-soaked 
parents or old folk kept quiet by medi- 
cation, both are readily, if uneasily, ig- 
nored by society as a whole, says Day- 

organisation that 
aims to combat addiction. 

Social Welfare Minister Hermann 
Schmpkoweit of Lower Saxony esti- 
mates that about one family in 10 in his 

state faces a bleak future due to alcohol- 
ism. 

A iarge proportion of cases of serious 
child abuse are attributed to Demon 

Ur . l " k ” and an estimated 400,000 
children a year are at the receiving end! . 

According to an article in the Munich 
magazine, drogen -report between 60 and 
70 per cent of female drug addicts were 
sexually abused in childhood. 

Karin Schonig, a psychologist who 
works at a Munich refuge for girls, says 
more and more girls are seeking help 
and protection from violence and sexual 


The very old 
and the very 
young victims 

Warns Daytop’s business manager 
Ulrich Johannes Osterhucs: “Parents 
who use violence on children while un- 
der the influence of alcohol ought to see 
it as a final warning signal. They urgent- 
ly need professional help.” 

Alcoholism and violence in the family 
must no longer be kept private — and 
practised behind closed doors, . 

Unemployment, lack of prospects, 
crowded accommodation, marital con- 
flicts and alcohol are a highly explosive 
mixture,’ he warns welfare policymak- 
ers. “It urgently needs defusing.’’ 

• Old people, it would seem, are kept 
going by medicine rather than.by human 
kindness. 

“About one in five over-65s,” says 
Ulrich Gresch of Daytop’s research un- 
it, “constantly takes tranquillisers and 
sedatives." ■. , ,,, , 

He bases this estimate on figures pu- 
blished by the health insurance 
schemes,. : .. 

“Yet this widespread reliance of seni- 
or citizens on drugs goes unmentioned,” 
he. says. As in the case of- cruelty: to 
children, the number of cases that go 

unreported is enormous. 


I 
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Highly disputed method^ 
Grimm, (I'luuu: Jan 

Yet he seems almost to hates,: 
gists, psychologists and social wo 
feeling they have all failed yens* 
mil it. He is delighted with Gerds 
patient he can save from convi- 
therapy. 

This profound dislike is ami 
Hamburg neurologist who hsdrtfen 
a patient to Grimm described him wi 
biggest crook ever. 

The Schleswig-Holstein Medici 
sociatinn was upset too. It was: 
have Dr Grinun struck from the: 
because Remedacen, which is - , 
more expensive than Methadone: 
not to be prescribed at the health, 
ancc schemes’ expense to ireatf; - : 
who were drug addicts. 

Dr Grimm appealed to a Kklr: 
and won his case. The court qus'U: 
striking from the register and tori 
to refund the enormous cost - 
Remedacen he had prescribed 
In the glnre of publicity lte* ,; 
case on IK March, lie wiispicm 
the papers, a winning snw/eon hisL 
n gleam of hope in a context where t 
is a scarce commodity. 

He was vindicated as a man who! 
challenged cumbersome burcaucr, 
Continued on page 13 

The older people urc, the morefc 
tend to he prescribed tranquilM' 
especially women. 

Many drugs prescribed contain^ 
zmlia/.i pines, which am become^ 
forming. Neuroleptics, prescribed** 
alternative, may not, Gresch arg»* 
addictive but have serious side-eft'*" 
They eon cause stiff muscle^ 
in movements, oral convulsions^ 
Jitters. 

When drugs of this kind nre 1^ 
a period of years these sidereff®® p 
permanent in about 25 per cent of f* 
The way in which doctors 
drugs tends to disregard the 
need for medication. is 
sical and mcntnl, or emoliom^®^ 
"Older people in uartic uliftL ,^ 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


Debate over a 
tropical 
timber boycott 


dertagesspiegel 


I sa boycott of timber from tropical 
rain forests justified as 'proposed by 
German conservationists? Next year’s 
One World For All project week even 
envisages denoting local authority areas 
as tropical wood -free zones. 

Or does it not make sense because it 
does those who are directly affected 
much more harm than good? 

The findings of a survey commis- 
sioned by the Federal Forestry and 
Timber Trade Research Establishment. 
Hamburg, from the Institute of World 
Forestry and Ecology differ substantial- 
ly from what many boycott supporters 
envisage. 

The Hamburg forestry experts feel 
the consequences of a tropical timber 
boycott would for one be that less tim- 
ber would he felled commercially, ac- 
companied by a decline in commercial 
acreage and in private earnings and gov- 
ernment revenue. 

High-grade timber would be sold at 
rock-bottom prices as profits plummet- 
ed. 

Less land would become available for 
clearance and cultivation, with the re- 
sult (ii.ii migrants would stall to burn 
and cultivate areas of unspoilt jungle. 

More limber, including high-grade 
export qualities, would be burnt to the 
ground in this way than on land previ- 
ously used for this purpose. 

Less and less economic benefit would 
be derived from the acreage annually 
deforested. The current account of 
tropical timber-exporting countries 
would grow increasingly imbalanced, 
with foreign exchange scarcer and debt 
funding more difficult. 

Jobs would be lost in the timber 
trade, with the unemployed either drift- 
ing into urban slums or reverting to tra- 
ditional migrant farming, imposing a 
burden on the environment, the econ- 
omy and the social conscience. 

A further consequence would be that 
most unemployed timber workers 
would burn clearings and grow food in 
unspbilt jungle, leading to more clashes 
with Indian tribes. 


Destruction of the tropical rain forest 
would increase on balance and in the 
long term. There would be more serious 
damage to the biosphere, swifter clim- 
ate change and even greater pressure 
from poverty in the tropical rain forest 
belt. 

The Hamburg survey makes the con- 
sequences of earlier and larger-scale 
global damage to the environment clear. 

Tropical deforestation is estimated to 
account for between 10 and 20 per cent 
of manmade changes that contribute 
toward changes in the Earth's atmos- 
phere. 

Clearances of the tropical rain forest 
are said to take a toll of timber worth 
between DM200bn and DM400bn a 
year. 

In 1987 forest clearances by fire re- 
leased 500 million tons of carbon diox- 
ide, making ozone and climate problems 
more serious. 

In this part of the world mean tem- 
peratures have already incrcnsed by up 
to four degrees centigrade and the soil’s 
humus layer has been burnt to a depth 
of up to 20cm, causing the death of 
countless organisms and swift erosion. 

Latest reports from Brazil indicate 
that only four per cent of the coastal 
rain forest is still intact. 

Yet what can the Federal Republic of 
Germany do. especially after the Quito 
Declaration by the eight Amazon Basin 
states? 

What attitude is to be adopted toward 
major timber exporting-countries in 
South-East Asia? Fine words apart, 
Bonn still stems undecided, much 
though the tropical rain hire si may pre- 
occupy all manner of authorities. 

Options discussed in Germany are. 
says the Institute of World Forestry and 
Ecology, higher prices for tropical lim- 
bi:!, cullilrciiU's ul ullgm Jiid luuila to 
the uses to which tropical timber may be 

put. 

Higher prices arc said to be justifi- 
able, bm they must be varied. Certifi- 
cates of origin are virtually impossible 
to check, especially as bogus markings 
are readily come by in the country of 
origin. 

A boycott of tropical limber will not. 
it is argued, solve the long-term prob- 
lems. Above all. it will not strike at the 
roots of tropical rain forest destruction. 

“The Federal Republic is called upon 
to act in advance of what seems likely to 
be an ecological and social catastrophe,” 
the Hamburg experts warn. “Yet there is 
a shortage of soundly-based knowledge 
and adequate know-how.” 

There is also, to a dangerous degree, 
a lack of understanding for the situation 

in and problems of the tropics. 

Werner Koep 

(Der Tage^spiegel, Berlin, 30 April 1989) 


Cutback on sport part of 
plan to protect Alps 

A n international convention is being ensalion for both conserving land a 
drawn up to protect the Alps, the allowing it to lie fallow. 


/Vdrawn up to protect the Alps, the 
largest single tourist area in the world. 

The Alps share with the highly-en- 
dangered North Sea mudflats the dis- 
tinction of being the last large-scale 
eco-system in Europe. 

Guidelines for the proposed Alpine 
convention have just been issued by 
the national committee of the Interna- 
tional Alpine Protection Cotnpiission 
(Cipra) in Munich. 

They will be discussed by an Alpine 
conference to be hosted in mid-Octob- 
er in darmisch-Partenkirchen, Bavar- 
ia, by Bqnn Environment Minister 
Klaus Topfcr. 

The 27-page document, which will 
be finalised hy Cipra shortly before the 
Garmisch conference is held, is the re- 
sult nf a poll of 1 70 government agen- 
cies. associations and experts on the 
balance-sheet of environmental policy 
in the Alpine region and of final con- 
sultations in Liechtenstein. 

Cipra president Walter Danz, co- 
president (with Fritz Miirz of the Ger- 
man Alpine Association) of the nation- 
al committee, stresses that the propo- 
sals are a compromise and do not just 
catalogue conservationists’ demands. 

“Otherwise.” he says, “we would 
never get France and Italy to agree to 
them." 

Even so. the Alpine countries, 
whose governments and parliaments 
are now i«» review the reeonimend- 
iOimis. are e\peeied i«» undertake a 
u umbci ul sIiilL lundaiiicJiuil commit- 
ments and measures to protect and ec- 
ologically safeguard the region. 

It is an extensive area where millions 
of people live and work. It provides 
millions with rest and recreation faci- 
lities. not to mention water, hydroelec- 
tric power and a transit corridor. 

Regional planning targets presup- 
pose substantial international efforts 
at all political levels: “Alpine areas 
hardest hit by depopulation must ben- 
efit from environment-friendly econ- 
omic development, while areas already 
densely populated and overburdened 
must be pollution-controlled.’’ 

The catalogue of proposals includes 
checking all moves for environmental 
suitability, drawing up danger zone 
plans along Austrian lines as a basis 
for construction, transport and tourist 
development planning, and a compre- 
hensive network of conservation zones 
where Alpine farmers are paid comp- 


ensation for both conserving land and 
allowing it to lie fallow. 

Speed limits are proposed through- 
out the Alps, with through traffic being 
either transferred from road to rail or 
only pollution-controlled vehicles be- 
ing allowed, to conserve the Alpine 
forest, 80 per cent of which is already 
damaged, and the various functions it 
performs. 

An independent survey is to be com- 
missioned to draw up a comprehensive 
transport concept for the Alpine re- 
gion. 

Technical development is to be 
banned in the largest possible areas, 
with limits being imposed on modem 
leisure activities such as golf, hang- 
gliding, flying model aircraft, surfing 
and mountain biking. 

Hcliskiing and ultralight weight Hy- 
ing are to be banned entirely. Large- 
scale winter sports events are only to 
be held where facilities already exist. 
No more glaciers are to be opened up. 

Geographer Danz. founder of the 
German Alpine Institute, says he 
hopes the Alpine convention will be 
ratified by 1992 by the seven countries 
concerned. 

That should ul least have some legal 
effect cm extra burdens that are likely 
to affect the region in the wake til the 
single European market. 

Cipra. as the mriy relevant mm-gov- 
oi nmcntal organisation repi evented in 
;ill seven Alpine countries. i> i« • "I lei 
in enllabiiKOe in seuuu np an .\lpmv 
research, uilointiitioii and dneunienia- 
lion centre. 

1 1- i.tiikfurl er RuiiJm'Iiiiu. 2 '* *\|»nl l''V*i 


Continued Irom page 12 

and won. Yet newspapers continue to 
carry news items, some heneath banner 
headlines, that demonstrate how all- 
powerful narcotics are — and how 
powerless the law enforcement agen- 
cies and professional helpers. 

More and more offenders go un- 
caught. More and more victims cannot 
be saved. Allegedly civilised societies 
generate a growing addiction potential 
and risk being undermined by criminal 
dealers and internationally organised 
narcotics syndicates. 

No substitute drugs can help in cases 

such as these. Pe ,er Scalbach 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 29 April 1989) 
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220,000 supplisfS4*LZ5,Q00 product8 ‘made in Germany’ 


says t “are frequently pSPsiw 
when human kindness would do l*** 

much more good." i 

In the context of health service t* 
cutting there can be no, ignoring 1 ^ 
that over-65s account for nearly^ 
cent-of the overall cost yet nwkpW*. 
16 per cent of the population., ’ ; 

; The pharmaceutical commi?^. 
the German Medical Association™* 
keen to see fewer drugsibetter^nj^ , 
purposefully prescribed, * : .1 ) 

Last year 800 million items,, 
lion more than in 1987, werfr 
scribed, and this figure idoes^aljr: 
include .hospital requireraentsandlflji 

sold over the counter.' ■ - . ■ ""''^1 

. - r Friedrich J 

(Ulbecker NochrlcliKlns70Al^ -Y I 




der Deutscheri Industrie 


Erzausnlsse . 
..Made In Germany 11 
und Hire Homelier 


iSi 

OAJMferlagshaus Darmstadt 


Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by . 
buying at lower prices. 

This Is a reference work every 
buying department should have . 

at. the ready. 

Easy to use, just likean 

encyclopaedia: 

: Products, Including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged • 

alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number Is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4. Indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM98.44 post free In 
Germany, DM107 clfabroad. 

Air mall extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 



. * n 1 


DAV-Verlagshaud ’ 

Pbatfach 1 1 04 52 - 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic df Germany 

i . * 1 • 

Tel.: : (0 61 51) 3 91-0 \ 
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MINORITIES 



Nazi 


HORIZONS 


hordes to invade — and waited 


w " u " w 1,10 rcpuicu tirsi leaflet, . 

cd had no Fear of Nazi terror £ r- 
ihe VTB." She mourn the Vedfa 
enhoys, one of the groups 2 

the reVL'nfli' W'lv eiin nnr ..J . , 


L et the little children come unto me." 

This touch of piety decorates the en- 
trance to a school in the Hamburg suburb 
of Wilhelmsburg. But on 20 April, most 
of the little children didn't go unto any- 
one: 305 on the school roll of 350 stayed 
at home. 

It was much (he same at schools and 
kindergartens in those other parts of 
Hamburg with heavy concentrations of 
foreigners — most of them Turkish. The 
occasion was the anniversary of Hitler’s 
100th birthday. And rattling their sabres 
at the city gates were battalions oF skin- 
heads andother right-ring radicals. 

A flower seller says: "It was eerie." The 
Wilhelmsburg streets were dead. Turkish 
shops were barricaded and pubs closed. 
Few Turks dared to leave their homes. 

The neo-Nazis and the skinheads were 
on the way. 

Peter Kclch, a spokesman for Ham- 
burg's interior authority, said: "A hyste- 
ria gripped the entire city." He said some 
of the Press had made the most out of it. 

Hamburger Morgenpost announced 
well in advance that on the "Fiihrer’s 
birthday... neo-Nazis plan lerror." And 
Bild proclaimed, as only Bi/d can do: 
“Fear in Hamburg.” 

The on the day, 20 April, nothing hap- 
pened. Nothing. There was nol a right- 
wing radical to be seen, at least not in the 
suburbs considered to be mosl at risk. 
Now the experts, the police, education- 
ists and politicians, are asking how it all 
happened. 

Reference was made to a painting by a 
Hamburg artist, ihe late A Paul Weber. 
His The Rumour illustrates graphically 
the way rumour takes hold. It shows a 
worm with a thousand eyes and many 
tongues creeping through the streets. On 
this occasion. Weber’s worm probably 
slid through the streets of Veddel. a sub- 
urb with a population of 4,319 — and 
-.109, or 48.8 per cent of them foreign. 

Here, it was being whispered in the 
early days of April that, on the 20th. 
skinheads would take revenge for a sup- 
posed attack by young Turks on skin- 
heads at the Hauptbahnhof, It is an area 
where people live almost literally within 
calling distance of each other and the ru- 
mour spread like wildfire. 

Early on the morning of 12 April n 
smearsheet appeared on the window of a 
Turkish greengrocery. Written in appall- 
mg German, it urged Germans to awake 

“" d „ U warned Turks that 
the 100th birthday of Adolf Hiller will 
be a second Kristahlnachi (sic)." The 
greengrocer immediately shut up shop 
went home and covered the name strip 
on his door with a German name. 

be 8 a " “PPearing in other 
parts of the city where it was intended to 
be plastered on the windows of other 
greengrocers. 

According to a pupil a| the school in 
Veddel just round the corner from the 
greengrocery shop, someone had taken 
the sheet to the school, photocopied it 
and had given it to children to take with 

them. Headmaster Peter Krause chal- 
lenges this. 

Whatever the truth of the rumour's 
origins, parents and teachers reacted 
with panic. The panic was fanned by 
threatening telephone calls. A few days 
later, the Hamburger Abendblatt ran a re- 
port about the sheet and its upshot. Two 
days after that, the Turkish daily, Hiirrl- 
yet, ran n long article. Suddenly, the ru- 



mour had a basis of certainty. The fol- 
lowing week, the tabloid press played the 
issue up and exaggerated the level of ru- 
mour. Involved here was a Turkish re- 
porter who worked both for Bild and a 
Turkish newspaper, Giinaydin. The ef- 
fects were quickly apparent: the tele- 
phones ran hot as parents sought advice 
from police, government departments 
and schools. The rumour mill was now 
working at full tilt. It had 4,000 English 
hooligans coming across on the Channel 
ferry to back up 3,000 neo-Nazis and 
move in on Wilhelmsburg and Veddel; 
skinheads had beheaded a Turkish youth 
in Harburg; two women had been raped 
in Billstedt. 

Morgenpost commented about the si- 
tuation it had without doubt itself contri- 
buted to: “Most of Hamburg is holding its 

breath over the birthday of Adolf Hitler 
tomorrow." 

Tomorrow came. Turkish workers 
stayed away from work, ill. Their em- 
ployers for the most part were sympa- 
thetic. Turkish fathers took their children 
to classes or let them stay at home. Police 
patrolled schools. Hamburg's mayor, 
Henning Voscherau appealed for every- 
one to stay calm; interior senator Werner 
Hackmann warned against hysteria: and 
police spokesman Berndi Meiierhausen 
was calming: there was no evidence at all 
that right-wing extremists were going on 
the rampage. 


But the reassurances were too late. 
The damage had been done, Rosemarie 
Raab, the education senator, visited Wil- 
helmsburg schools on the day in tin effort 
to calm parents and children. But that 
didn't help much. But she was able to sue 
enough to comment: “Xenophobia is 
more extensive than we thought." 

Bendix Klingeberg is the head of an 
organisation that has Imd many years of 
experience dealing with foreigners und 
associated problems: “If wc had hud 
proper information, we could have 
slowed the entire hystcrin process down. 
It was painful to sec the way the teachers 
panicked." There was no doubt that the 
level-headed were in a minority. 

He said that attitude should have heen: 
*Wp ® re n ot going to allow ourselves to 
be intimidated because of one or two ra- 
cist threats." His organisation, a citizen's 
initiative, had urged in one of its pnmpli- 
lets, which are published in both Turkish 
and German: "Schools open, youth cen- 
tres open, shops open! We're nol allow- 
ing ourselves to be hounded. Don't give- 
fear and terror a chance!" 

The head teacher at one school where 
70 per cent of the pupils arc foreign de- 
scribed the situation as reminding her of 
the hysteria of war.” Who could keep a 
cool head? She said the children believed 
what was in the newspapers. 

Many teachers believed it themselves, 
even in areas which were not, according 
to the rumours, threatened. The head at 
one school sent a letter trrbofh Turkish 
and German to parents saying that it was 
up to them whether they sent their child- 
ren to school or not. 

But the young Turkish girl who was 
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The search for new conceptions as Europe 

the revenge was supposed | 0 h, 
against. They hail armed themi 
knives and clubs in expc ciat ja, 
worst. In Wilhelmsburg, 4 Q i 
youths were nr rested. 

himself who i -l end and Marxism-Leninism has had 
years, doeiT its dfl y as an ideolo 8y and as a principle 
talk about April 20 and fo for power," predicted Georg Goiter. Ed- 
cvems any more. He is takinp * ucation Minister in Rhineland-Palatinate 
wider view. He 1ms Tor a loJ I and P res ' dent t * ie Education Ministers 

garded the situation in Gcnui! Conference. . „ J u 

turbing: the election victories^ Addressing delegates in Paderborn at 
wing Republicans, the deb ml a meeting of the German Universities As- 

tidc of foreigners arrivint Z sociation * he asked what w ° u,d . fi - the 
for work (“first conic the IS vacuum. The answer was of prime im- 

die latent dislike of foreignSS P or,ance 10 E “™P ea " s on ,he way ,0 Eu ' 
hi,™,, I Ins compatriots .frail J 'ggj™! would like to see Europe 

Many reel unprotected; brim som ething more than just the econom- 
on foreigners are becoming tip “ “Nation which British Prime Minis- 

ter Margaret Thalchcr has in mind. 

He would also not be satisfied with a 

- • — ; — — t"™ 1 “Europe of Fatherlands," which Charles 

psycho terror of the right-wiqgnda dc Gaulle strove for by safeguarding na- 
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mon. Fear, both real and jj 
thrives in this sort of si tush- 
types of fear leave Turks proa. 
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Yet despite this, there suftn tional and cultural identity, 
who have little sympathy foukiu He appealed rather for a European 
" federal state to which individual mem- 

ber-states would transfer a great part of 
their sovereignty. 

This federal slate would demonstrate 
its cohesive strength and force with a 
single defence and foreign policy, a un- 
iform currency and unity in economic, 
social and environmental protection poli- 
cies in their essential features. 

But the education ministers from the 
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Turks. A snatch of conversarc 
Veddel bnr: “No one's is oots 
them. Maybe one or two nut 
you get them everywhere, hi 
harmless." 

Professor Hakki Kcskin is sc 
of an organisation of Turkish tj 
He says: “Neo-Nazis have beenil 
being encouraged to attack fore 
the policy of the Bonn govenunti' 
In Veddel and Wilhelmsta 
children are back at school. Ai'i 
trance of die school with the^;’ 
Mark i l):J4, two Turkish hoyspk- ' 
snlrl: "Wc’rc not nfrnfrl nf rhe‘.t« ' 
much sell-ccml ideiicc. at least, As 
meantime been insiilk-ilftydietcad 
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Immigration and asylum:some 
clearer ideas are needed 


"O reaths were collectively let out 
-t-Rwhen nothing happened on 20 
April, the day the neo-Nazis were meant 
to have invaded parts of Hamburg. 

But was the fear without foundation? 
Out of fear of right-wing radical threats 
to celebrate Adolf Hitler’s 100th birth- 
da y* Turks in Hamburg shuttered up 
their shops and kept their children 
home from school. 

Forty years after basic rights for poli- 
tical asylum were laid down and three 
decades after the first Gastarbeiter ar- 
rived, the wind in many parts of Ger-- 
many is blowing colder for foreigners. 

Warmer sounds from Bonn would 
permit some optimism. But the thor- 

CDU/CSU mp blC P „ rOP ° SalS ° f '»e 
cdu/CSU-FDP work group doesn’t 

give any grounds for hope. 

There is certainly talk about making 

LlrT n!° b , eC , OITle a German citizen, of 
more liberal laws on allowing family 

rr b n ?; 0 r C0 u me ® nd Join lheir Emilies 

here, and of the option for those who 
want to to return home with cash settle- 
ment. But barely was the ink on the pa- 
per dry than the Bavarian interior min- 
ister, Edmund Stoiber (CSU) bluntlv 
announced that this was not by a lone 
shot the final word on the issue, 

The sheer number of people involved 
will ensure that the theme will not go to 
sleep In the coming months. It is esti- 


mated that 500, 000 people will enter 
Germany this year with the intention of 
staying: that includes people from the 
Third World, people from liasr Ger- 
many and also other parts of the cast 

Bloc, many of whom have German an- 
cestry. 

It is becoming a matter of necessity 
that not only the churches and other in- 
terested groups but also the politicians 
come up with some composed, but even 
more important, candid words on the 
matter. No one expects patent cures. 

The issue cane be divided into three 
parts: Auslander (foreigners); Aussied- 
ler (people with German ancestry from 
the East Bloc); and Asylanten (appli- 
cants for political asylum). 

Auslfinder: there is no escaping the 
fact that, since the 1970s, Germany has 
become an immigrant. state. Any politi- 
cian with insight must work on that ba- 
sis. That means that priority in the fu- 
ture cannot be given to putting limits on 
foreign workers and their families (som- 
ething that was written . between the : 
lines of the coalition compromise) but j 
to make their integration into German 
society easier. 

There are no radio or. television pro- 
grammes designed to help Turks learn 
German as a by product as they watch; 
Turkish children rarely receive lessons i 
in the Islamic religion and on their 


homeland. And ihe authorities refit 
be generous and offer foreigners <to 
citizenship. 

But steps such as these would ^ 
create a greater feeling of sccuri? 1 
especially older, immigrants inn 1 * 
environment. They would befr 3 
without heing required at the sa® 3 
to blow up (lie bridges that 
with their homeland. 

Aussicdler: it is just as valid i- 
some direct talk. Anyone who# 1 
wain u> alter the wide-rung®! 
“German," in Basic Law, the Cos? 
tion, must accept that the con# 
is that money must he made avaik 
that these people cun be.integt^ 
the state decides to save 
where it hands it out to olher^? 1 
ill-feeling will be the result 
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cians would do this instantly. The Vien- 
nese would begin by asking why and 
that they had placed their feet in the 
way they were since- Gustav Mahler. It is 
nol a matter of feet for me. but of disci- 
pline." 

Crises were built into the situation 
when the Prussian-like, obedient Berlin- 
ers began to protest from time to time. 

Seven years ago there was dispute 
about a woman clarinettist and since 
then there has been more than one dis- 
pute in the Philharmonic, the concert 
hall, built in 1963 for the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. 

His resignation, which has taken Ber- 
lin’s Senator for the Arts by surprise, 
was not accidental. Karajan was of- 
fended. It has been said that his resigna- 
tion wqs an act of revenge. - 

It is true that at 81. he suffers from 
bad health. He has had to undergo a. 
jiumber of serious operations. Byt his 
Iron will has overcome every physical 
affliction. 

l^He will remain to conduct the. Berlin, 

iLlll. ! 1 . mm -m ■> fr tke f 11 m! 


German Lander agreed on one point: cul- 
tural policies should not be standardised. 

The university, one of the most impor- 
ant representatives of cultural life, is Ihe 
sole establishment which is delighted 
with the idea of Europe without any res- 
ervation or fears. 

Science is nol bound by frontiers, not 
just in Europe. But is science suitable to 
cater for the cultural identity of Euro- 
pean constituent slates? 

The theme of Ihe annual conference of 
the West German Universities Associa- 
tion, including at least 1 3,000 professors, 
was “The German University in the Eu- 
ropean Education System." 

Hartmut Schicdermnir, president of 
the Association and an expert on inter na- 
tional law from Cologne, conjured up a 
picture of “unity in diversity." 

It is obvious that European universit- 
ies. since their beginnings 900 years ago, 
have just as strongly moulded the whole 
of European culture with a single lan- 
guage (Latin), a single method of disputa- 
tion and to a considerable extent with un- 
ified subjects us the Church. 

Neither the Reformation nor rcgionali- 
salion into smnll states were able to re- 
duce to any extent the international na- 
ture «■! the gu.ul uhivcimIk-n ol ihv Rrih 
century. Truth is not narrow-minded and 
the search for truth should also nor he so. 

Dr Hinske, a philosopher from Triers, 
could not see what the university could 
do for the moulding and defence of na- 
tional or regional cultural identity. 

He said that the nature of science was 
such that it disregarded the limits of cul- 
tural small-state-mindcdness, even if this 
has nol been so obvious in recent limes 
as it was in the Middle Ages. 

Goiter replied by saying that cultural 
characteristics began with language. 

He cited the example of Alsace, to 
show that a region's character was taken 
away if the language spoken there was 
not respected. Schiedniair added the ex- 
ample of South Tyrol. 

Both warned that people could not be 
won over to the European idea if they 
feared that their cultural originality 
would be threatened. 

The Federal Republic’s federal system 


is regarded as a convincing system, but 
the centrally-governed states, which now 
see German federalism as a stumbling- 
block, would most emphatically insist on 
their federal sovereignty if the European 
idea bccames a serious matter. 

The knowledge of several foreign lan- 
guages is the most important quality a 
self-assured and open-minded European 
can possess. 

Goiter and the two otheT speakers in 
Paderborn were agreed on this. Signor 
Fcrraris, former Italian ambassador in 
Bonn, and Herr Wiigcnbaur, head of the 
European Commission’s legal depart- 
ment in Brussels, along with the delegates 
attending the conference. 

Signor Ferraris said that English was 
no longer a foreign language in West 
Germany but the second language. Bui 
lie tempered his words of praise with the 
criticism that other lanugngcs suffered 
for this. 

Goiter emphasised that the "smaller 
languages” were deserving of more re- 
spect. The general view was that the Eu- 
ropean ought to understand at least three 
or four languages and speak two of them 
fluently. 

It was the responsibilities of the 
schools, not the universities, to equip 
young people with these linguistic abilit- 
ies. The gymnasium must become much 
more a language school. 

The view was that the universities were 
responsible for ottering courses specialty 
related io loit'ign lunguug». Wugenbaui 
proposed that this should be made obli- 
gatory. 

Anyone w ho speaks a foreign language 
would rather study or do research 
abroad and be enthusiastic about inte- 
grated courses of study. 

Turning to the welcoming speech 
made by his colleague Alike Brunn, Sci- 
ence and Research Minister in North 
Rhinc-Westphalia, Goiter promised the 
universities “the unconditional agree- 
ment and support” of education ministers 
for such integrated courses of study, in 
which students from various countries 
studied and did research together. 

Goiter called for more liberality, more 
trust in assessing studies completed 
abroad. Petty-mindedness did not get us 
very far, he said 

Students who went abroad to study 
were usually belter than the others, and 
the better a student was the more he had 
the right to expect that what he had done 
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the asylum-recognition proceduftf 
become more liberal, but because? 
changing nature of the world. It A 
individuals of small groups wbugf 1 
asylum from political persecution^ 
millions are fleeing from terror, 
poverty and environmental ca 
That is having wide-ranging co n< 

for asylum rights. " 

Whoever wants to find feasib 
cal solutions cannot be moved, 
and agitation. And he must stj J 
legal f u ndamenta is . ! MdfilH 
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He has given the authorities in Berlin 
something of an headache, for there is 
no successor in sight. Likfc Furtwangler 
before him he has not allowed anyone. to 
become crown prince. 

Top musicians hav& long-term con- 
tractual commitments, but tlie orchestra 
will make suggestions . to a Senate 
meeting. ; ' 
: Karajan has/ had fbilr “marriages,” 

: with Elmy Hqlgerloef In -'.1938 , 1 Anita 
Giiter in 1942 and Eliette in 1958, and •. 
with the Berlin Philharmonic, a union . 
■ wkich has been the stormiest Of all. ■ 

1 With the orchestra he has .not been 
able to live up to the aftestation ^untl.L 
; death us dq pnrt " , Fritz Schleicher 

- (Niirnberger NRchrlcblen."26 April 1989). 
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parents,, in Frau Mutter's case heir fa- 
ther, who handle mast of the business 
arrangements of their successful child- 
ren. 

: Fees are the music world’s best kept 
secret, it can so happen that a singer 
such as Luciano Pavarotti can negotiate 
a Contract for SlOO.OOO per evening in 
■the Madison Square Garden. 

Normally, however, the highest fee 
paid at the Met is $10,000 per evening. 

. In Europe, on the quiet, it can be twice 

as much- •• . 

. ; ■ Nevertheless major. singeri- and splo- 
ists are happy wirh only a Fractityi of . 
these fantastic sums. Dne caii cquht ln- 
! strum entalisis who arc tQpearnerkbrt 
rohehand.' . . ■ . 


should not be looked at in a petty man- 
ner. Unfortunately the petty-minded arc 
at present in the majority. Fcrraris 
warned that their influence could only be 
repelled if universities did not develop 
into technical colleges whose sole criteria 
was the material aim of career training. 

Because it is most important that peo- 
ple learn to think (training through sci- 
ence) it is only of subordinate import- 
ance what they arc taught so long as 
standards are maintained. 

The European Community’s research 
programme has become more and more 
important. In September last year the 
Council approved DM1 Ibn within the 
context of the “Research and technical 
development from 1987 to 1991" pro- 
gramme. In 1992 the EC will provide 
DM4.2bn for research. 

Goiter regretted that only DM50m 
had been allocated to West German uni- 
versities from EC sources. This is the 
case not only because of a lack of interest 
but also because of red-tape. 

The universities arc asking if such bar- 
riers could not be more easily overcome 
if Europe was built up from below in- 
stead or from the lop. 

There has been much success where 
partner universities have themselves or- 
ganised exchanges of students and acad- 
emics. But Wiigcnbaur warned about de- 
luding ourselves that wc could do with- 
out regulation from above. One thing had 
to follow on from another. 

There was scant enthusiasm for the 
proposal of selecting leading universities 
for individual themes to rationalise coop- 
eration. In fact, it was thought it would be 
better if individual universities were left 
to set their own example. The ideal 
would be an inter nationally-staffed facul- 
ty with an international student body. 

Dr Hinske joked that instead of setting 
quuius Vur the uunibu of women stu- 
dents it would be more effective if a Eu- 
ropean quota were introduced. 

Are hopes exaggerated that with the 
opening up of the Europe market compe- 
tition will be stimulated? West German 
universities- are not so had that they can- 
not be compared with those elsewhere. 

Anyway the Lfniversity of Oldenburg 
will be competing less with the universit- 
ies in Oxford and Paris than with Munich 
or Bonn. 

Oldenburg, in fact, is a good example 
of ihe fact that a university has a right to 
exist if it serves the region and emerges 
from the region’s needs. Is that provincial 
identity? 

Wagenbaur asked if in future young 
people would not prefer to study where it 
was best for them, the cheapest and the 
courses the fastest? The answers were 
most interesting. 

German professors question that grad- 
uates from our universities will succumb 
to competition because they are older. 
The professors took the view that this 
disadvantage would be balanced out by 
their better education. 

Wagenbaur said that it could be that 
many German graduates were belter ed- 
ucated at. the beginning, but.his experi- 
ence in Brussels with lawyers had taught 
him that this lead was lost after two or 
three years in working professionally. 

The advantages younger graduates had 
were luting. The education ministers in 


The manager can play a vital role 
here. Sheldon said: “A good manager 
provides his artist with subsidiary earn- 
ings as teacher or as a member of a 
small orchestra.” 

There ar;o top-class arjlsts, who do 

not want to ,be major ■ earners iit- the. — — •■-rn-p:; — . . ■ . 

wearing concert business. ‘ Frau Mut ter % the Ldiidir are therefore calling for 
has reduced’ her annuaLvporkljqjad .from 1 shortening of study epurses at West Ger- 
120 concerts to 8b.lastyeartf.: *:•!•' rrian universities. Bui so far the upivcrsit- 
Her next: North Aiherijfca- tou’^ has al- ;' . ies .have; riot allowed themselves to be 
ready been wo rketl put ! to . } lid smallest hurried Into anything. _ 

detail. Then there shoiiid^ ■b^aTbrtaj^/^^-^lidrt^ good , and European? That 
Sheldon explained! u She will, takd a • jc vvtfuld.rtgl be a. bad slogan. It is open & 
sabbatical in 1991 . There are more - *»if«rthn it i« inoienL for, more 

things in life than playingfhe violin." He 
added smiling; “Anyway Anne-Sophifc ! 
has a husband. ,. fieila Bosch ma nn 

• . . i : . "(Die Well. Bonn; 3R April- IMS?) 
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